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LARGE  CROP  OF  KENTUCKY 
BLUEGRASS  SEED  EXPECTED 


Over  1,000,000  Bushels  of  Rcugh,  Cured 
Seed  Likely  to  be  Produced  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  This  Year. 


The  1922  crop  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed 
in  the  Kentucky  and  Missouri  districts  is 
expected  to  rival  the  record  production  in 
1912,  when  the  Kentucky  bluegrass-eeed  in- 
dustry in  Missouri  was  in  its  infancy. 

The  large  crop  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed 
is  due  both  to  the  larger  yields  per  acre 
that  are  expected,  especially  in  the  Ken- 
tucky district,  and  to  an  increased  acreage 
in  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  In  both 
sections,  but  particularly  in  Kentucky,  the 
quality  is  unusually  good,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  best-quality  crops  of  any  of 
the  past  years. 


STHEPFING  FINISHED  IN    KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky. — In  Kentucky  harvesting  of  the 
crop  began  as  early  as  m.y  25,  but  was  not 
under  full  headway  until  May  29.  Condi- 
tions for  stripping  and  curing  the  crop  were 
ideal  until  the  afternoon  of  June  1,  when 
scattered  showers  occurred.  By  that  time 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  50  %  of  the  crop 
had  been  stripped.  After  a  delay  of  about 
a  day,  operations  were  resumed  and  by  June 
3  or  4  approximately  75%  of  the  crop  had 
been  stripped.  Practically  all  of  the  strip- 
ping was  completed  by  June  8. 

Because  of  unusually  favorable  weather 
conditions  prior  to  and  during  the  maturing 
of  the  crop,  the  seed  heads  were  well  filled 
with  plump  seed.  The  shrinkage  in  thrash- 
ing and  recleaning  the  seed  is  expected  to 
be  much  smaller  than  last  year,  when  the 
seed  was  of  light  weight  due  to  a  late  freeze, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  700,000  bus.  of 
rough,  cured  seed  produced  in  Kentucky 
this  year  will  make  about  455,000  bus.  of 
clean  seed,  of  which  one-half  or  more  will 
be  21-lb.  seed. 

The  larger  yield  per  acre  this  year  accounts 
chiefly  for  the  increased  production.  Many 
believe  that  never  before,  except  in  1912, 
was  the  yield  so  good.  The  acreage  avail- 
able for  stripping  was  not  much  larger  than 
that  of  last  year,  but  instead  of  stripping  only 
patches  of  certain  meadows  as  last  year  these 
meadows  were  stripped  entirely. 

Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  ob- 
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taining  experienced  labor  and  stripping 
machines  to  handle  the  large  crop.  Higher 
wages  were  paid  than  normally  to  secure  the 
help  necessary  to  complete  the  harvesting 
in  time  and  to  stir  the  crop  while  it  started 
to  cure. 

PRICES    STABT   AROUND   U. 

The  price  offered  to  the  grower  for  green, 
stripped  seed  during  the  first  three  days  of 
the  main  stripping  was  85(1;  per  bu.,  but 
thereafter  advanced  to  $1,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  $1,10  per  bu.  Cleaners  were  not 
bidding  on  rough,  cured  seed  for  August  de- 
livery because  their  ideas  of  value  and  those 
held  by  the  growers  were  so  far  apart. 
Cleaners,  realizing  that  the  crop  is  large,  the 
foreign  demand  uncertain,  and  the  domestic 
jobbing  demand  inactive,  have  not  en- 
deavored to  contract  August-delivery  seed 

CConcluded  on  page  507,  column  2.3 
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WHEAT  CROP  ESTIMATED 

AT  855,000,000  BUSHELS 


Is 


Increase    Over    1921 — Hay,    Barley, 
Oats,  Rye,  Peach,  and  Apjile  Crops 
also  Larger  than  Last  Year. 


A  production  of  855,000,000  bus.  of  wheat 
is  in  prospect  according  to  the  forecast  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agiiculture 
from  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  on 
June  1,  This  amount  is  60,000,000  bus, 
greater  than  the  1921  crop  and  56,000,000 
bus.  greater  than  the  average  crop  for  the 
5  years,  1916-1920. 

Both  the  winter  and  spring  wheat  crops 
have  a  prospect  of  exceeding  not  only  last 
year's  crops  but  the  5-year  average  as  well. 
The  production  forecast  for  winter  wheat  is 
607,000,000  bus.,  an  amount  20,000,000  bus, 
greater  than  the  1921  crop  and  41,000,000 
bus.  above  the  average  for  the  period,  1916- 
1920.  The  spring  wheat  production  is  fore- 
cast at  247,000,000  bus,,  an  amount  39,000,- 
000  bus,  greater  than  the  1921  crop  and  14,- 
000,000  bus,  above  the  5-year  average. 

ACREAGE   AGAIN    NEAR   NORMAL. 

The  area  of  wheat  is  56,770,000  acres,  a 
decline  of  9%  from  1921,  Both  winter  and 
spring  wheat  declined  in  acreage  compared 
with  last  year — winter  wheat  10,7%  and 
spring  wheat  5,4% ,  Wheat  acreage  reached 
its  greatest  extent  in  1919  because  of  con- 
ditions accompanying  the  World  War,  and 
the  decline  tlus  year  brings  the  area  about 
back  to  normal. 

In  prospective  yield  per  acre,  the  winter 
and  spring  crops  of  wheat  are  better  than  tlie 
5-year  average ,  Winter  wheat  has  a  promise 
of  15,9  bus.  per  acre,  compared  with  the 
5-year  average  of  14,9  bus. ,  and  spring  wheat 
13,3  bus,,  compared  with  the  5-year  average 
of  11.2  bus. 

The  oats  crop  forecast  of  1,305,000,000  bus. 
is  108,000,000  bus.  below  the  5-year  average 
crop,  but  it  is  above  the  low  production  of 
1921  by  244,000,000  bus.  In  area,  the  esti- 
mate of  41,822,000  acres  is  6.7%  below  1921. 
The  probable  yield  per  acre  is  31.2  bus.,  com- 
pared with  23,7  bus.  in  1921,  and  the  5-year 
average  of  83.2  bus. 

The  forecast  of  barley  production  indicates 

a    crop    of    191,000,000    bus.,    an    amount 

40,000,000  bus   greater  than  the  1921  crop 

and  6,000,000  bus,  below  the  5-year  average*, 

(Concluded  on  page  509,  column  1.) 
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FAT  CATTLE  PRICES  CLIMB  TO 
HIGHEST  LEVELS  OF  THE  YEAR 

Hogs  Swing  Upward  to  the  $11  Mark — ^Movement 
of  Lambs  from  California  about  Ended. 

Fat  cattle  prices  leaped  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  season  thus  far  and  top  hogs 
again  reached  an  $11  level  during  the  week 
ending  June  10.  Thus  the  usual  Jime  break 
in  hog  prices  and  the  seasonal  widening  of 
the  spread  between  desirable  lightweights 
and  packing  sows  were  postponed,  for  a  time 
at  least.  Desirable  lambs  and  handy-weight 
sheep  closed  generally  steady  with  a  week 
earlier. 

The  upward  swing  in  cattle  prices  re- 
flected exceedingly  active  competition  be- 
tween local  killers,  shippers,  and  exporters 
induced  by  a  healthy  domestic  and  foreign 
demand.  At  Chicago  the  average  price  of 
beef  steers  for  the  week  at  $8.70  was  $1.48 
higher  than  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  10, 
but  was  partially  accounted  for  by  improved 
quality  and  condition  of  offerings.  Over 
58%  of  Chicago's  beef  steer  arrivals  for  the 
week  under  review  graded  above  medium, 
while  only  7.4%  graded  above  medium  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  Feb.  10. 

HOG  PRICES   AIDED   BY   EXPORTS. 

Export  demand  for  pork  products  stimu- 
lated trade  in  the  hog  market  and  materially 
assisted  the  seUing  side  in  resisting  the  price- 
reducing  tendencj'  of  the  warmest  weather 
of  the  season  to  date.  Expanding  shipments 
of  spring  lambs  from  the  SoutTieast  and  other 
native  territory  weighed  heavily  on  the 
lamb  trade  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
Seasonal  conditions  were  responsible  for  a 
wide  price  spread  between  heavy  and 
handy-weight  fat  sheep. 

Receipts  for  the  week  at  10  large  markets 
were  about  174,000  cattle,  589,000  hogs,  and 
208,000  sheep,  compared  with  156,434  cattle, 
575,465  hogs,  and  177,012  sheep  the  preced- 
ing week,  and  169,069  cattle,  602,303  hogs, 
and  215,656  sheep  duiing  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago. 

Cattle. — ^Advances  of  250-350  measured 
the  upturn  on  beef  steers  at  CMcago,  and  for 
the  most  part  represented  the  gain  at  the 
other  large  western  markets.  At  Chicago 
most  of  the  advance  was  scored  on  the  initial 
session  and  was  fully  maintained  on  corn- 
fed  stock  which  predominated.  The  close 
was  at  the  high  point  of  the  week.  Soaring 
prices  and  seasonal  conditions  attracted  a 
few  grassy  native  steers  which  were  dis- 
criminated against  by  buyers.  Some  Texas 
gi'assers  vfere  received  at  markets  which 
draw  supplies  from  that  territoiy,  but  few 
of  them  were  of  desirable  killing  grade. 
Most  of  the  cattle  marketed  from  the  com 
belt  showed  abxmdant  corn  feeding,  quahtj' 
and  condition  of  most  amvals  at  Chicago, 
ivansas  Cit\',  and  Omaha  being  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  season. 

Sales  of  beef  steers  at  Chicago  below  $8.25 
were  infrequent,  very  plain  gi-assers  bring- 
ing $7.90,  and  practically  no  steers,  e^-en  in 
odd  lots,  going  into  dressed-beef  channels 
imder  $7.50.  The  top  at  Chicago  was  $9.60, 
bullocks  averaging  1,475  lbs.  and  a  part  load 
of  long  yearlings  bringing  that  figure.  Best 
mixed  light  yearling  steers  and  heifers 
topped  at  $9.40,  a  fact  which  was  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  high  finish  in  the  young  cattle 


offered,  rather  than  to  preference  for  ma- 
tiu'ed  steers.  Heifers,  on  the  baby  beef 
order,  reached  $9.30  at  Chicago,  and  the  bulk 
of  beef  steers  sold  at  $8.35-$9.10,  numerous 
loads  of  1,300  lb.-l,500  lb.  steers  selling  at 
.|9-$9.40  Top  beef  steers  at  Kansas  City 
reached  $9.40,  and  yearlings  $9.50,  both 
being  high  prices  for  the  year  to  date  at  that 
market.  Exporters  shipped  about  1,700 
cattle  from  Chicago  during  the  fii'st  fiA"e 
days,  paying  upward  to  $9.10. 

She  stock  was  in  comparatively  meager 
supply,  and,  while  all  grades  participated 
in  an  uneven  advance  of  15o-25o,  the  better 
kinds  showed  the  most  gain  and  closed  firm, 
while  grassy  cows  met  slower  outlet.  A  few 
mellow  kosher  cows  reached  $8,  selling 
practicall}^  as  high  as  heavy  corn-fed  heifers. 
A  large  share  of  Chicago's  she-stock  offerings 
consisted  of  j^earling  heifers  of  medium  to 
good  quality  and  flesli  condition,  and  sales 
of  that  kind  from  $9  down  were  numerous. 
Bulk  of  the  fat  cows  and  heifers  sold  at 
$5.75-$7.50.  The  major  part  of  the  meager 
canner  and  cutter  supply  cashed  at  $3.25- 
$4.35,  only  canners  of  doubtful  health  sell- 
ing down  "to  $3.  This  contrasted  with  $3.50 
and  above  for  strong-weight,  healthy  kinds. 

A'^EAL   CALVES    ADVANCE    SHARPLY. 

A  250^00  advance  scored  by  bulls  at  Chi- 
cago was  largely  confined  to  sausage  buUs, 
best  heavy  bulls  of  that  kind  seUing  up 
to  $4.75  and  higher.  Common  grades  sold 
down  to  $4.25._  Heavy  beef  bulls  lacked  a 
reliable  outlet  at  $4.75-$5.50,  although 
lighter  kinds  and  those  on  the  yearling  order 
were  in  demand.  Odd  lots  of  the  latter  sold 
upward  to  $8.25.  The  advance  in  veal 
calves  was  sharp,  and  at  Chicago  closing  ses- 
sions saw  packers  taking  the  bulk  of  the  de- 
sirable 110-130-lb.  calves  at  $11-$11.25, 
paying  upward  to  $11.75  for  a  few  140-lb. 
specialties. 

Little  price  change  occurred  in  stockers 
and  feeders,  supplies  generally  being  un- 
usually light.  Country  demand  was  fairly 
active,  but  in  most  instances  killers  outbid 
producers.  A  spread  of  $7-$7.75  embraced 
most  of  the  desirable  stockers  at  Chicago, 
Orqaha,  and  Kansas  Citj^,  although  at  the 
latter  market  $8-$8.10  was  paid  for  choice 
600-900-lb.  kinds,  a  few  on  that  order  reach- 
ing $8  at  Chicago.  Common  stockers  sold 
downward  to  $5  at  St.  Paul,  and  some  trashy, 
(Concluded  on  page  502,  column  1.) 


WEEK'S  HIGH  TEMPERATURES 

DEPRESS  FRESH  MEAT  TRADE 

Uneven  Declines  Registered  by  Veal,  Lamb,  Pork, 
and  Mutton — ^Belter  Beef  Grades  Gain. 

(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.) 

High  temperatures  during  most  of  the 
week  ending  June  9  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  demand  for  all  classes  of  fresh  meats. 
This  was  reflected  after  midweek  in  uneven 
decUnes  on  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and  pork. 
Such  declines  occuiTed  both  at  Chicago  and 
at  eastern  markets.  Beef,  however,  held 
Monday 's  gains  and  closed  steady  to  flrm  at 
all  markets. 

Beef. — ^AiTivals  of  beef  at  eastern  markets 
showed  an  increased  proportion  of  common 
and  medium  grades  of  the  grass-fed  variety. 
The  light  supply  of  good  and  choice  grade 
steers  resulted  in  generally  firm  markets 
and  advances  of  500-750  over  the  previous 
Friday  were  registered.  Chicago  made  like 
gains  and  closed  firm. 

cow  BEEF   FAIRLY   FIRM. 

Cows  were  in  relatively  light  supply  at 
all  markets  and,  except  a  dechne  of  50o  on 
common  cows  at  Philadelphia,  prices  were 
fairly  strong  throughout,  Boston  showing  an 
advance  of  $1  on  good  heavy  cows.  Bulls 
were  in  slow  demand  and  prices  were  only 
shghtly  changed.  An  improved  demand 
after  midweek  for  low-grade  bologna  bulls 
resulted  in  a  75e  advance  and  a  strong  close 
at  Chicago. 

Veal. — Eastern  veal  markets  were  un- 
settled and  the  price  trend  was  lower. 
Weather  conditions  were  largely  responsible 
for  this  condition.  Better  grades  showed 
the  greatest  weakness.  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia closing  $l-$2  under  a  week  ago, 
while  Boston  held  about  steady.  Chicago 
was  relatively  steady,  choice  veal  declining 
$1  with  no  changes  registered  on  other 
grades. 

Lamb. — Lamb  trade,  both  at  Chicago  and 
eastern  markets,  was  unsettled.  Daily  re- 
ceipts were  only  Wftderate,  but  supplies 
accumulated.  Hot  weather  was  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  slow  demand  and  uneven 
breaks  were  recorded  at  all  markets.  Clos- 
ing prices  at  New  York  were  $3-$5  below  a 
week  earlier,  with  other  markets  unevenly 
$l-$3   lower.     Genuine  spring  lamb  was  a 
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Market. 

Mon. 

Tnes. 

Wed. 

ThUTS. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

This  wk.  1  Last  wk. 

1  JT-  ago. 

Wt.:  Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt.l  Cost. 

Wt.|  Cost. 

Wt.|  Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt.|  Cost. 

Chicago 

E.St.  Louis.. 
Kansas  City.. 

Omaha 

S.  St.  Joseph. 
S.St.  Paul... 

252,810. 39 
1911  10.61 
20Sj  10.42 
24S   10.13 
231 '  10.23 

250 
203 
216 

258 

$10. 4S 
10.74 
10.56 
10.26 
10.41 
10.13 

252 
181 
214 
257 
230 
25« 

S10.53 
10.76 
10.44 
10.21 
10  35 

240 
162 
212 
258 
9-^1 

?10.66 
10.69 
10.40 
10.11 
10.24 
10.22 

242 
199 
214 
261 
231 
255 

$10. 65 
10.69 
10.36 
10.11 
10.25 
10.16 

253 
205 
202 
258 
225 
244 

S10.40 
10.63 
10.31 
10.11 
10.24 
10.22 

247 
189 
211 
257 
230 
256 

$10. 51 
10.69 
10.44 
10.17 
10.29 
10.10 

244 
193 
214 

258 
234 
257 

$10.39 
10.51 
10.28 
10.04 
10.18 
9.88 

241 
201 
214 
254 

SS.04 
8.02 
7.56 
7.45 

257i     9.S4 

254 

10.18 

25S 

256I     7.05 

The  above  prices  are  computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 
RECEIPTS,  SHIPMENTS,  AND  LOCAL  SLAUGHTER,  MrEEK  ENDING  JUNE  10,  1922. 


Market. 


Chicago 

Denver  1 

East  St.  Louis.. 
Fort  Worth'... 
Indianapolis '... 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City. 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph ' 

St.  Pauli 

Sioux  City 

Wichita 


Total 256,419 

Previous  week , 230,040 


Cattle  and  calves. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


78,380 

8,759 
23,310 
17,166 
11, 471 
34,039 

3,726 
32,972 

8,484 
21,153 
12,862 

4,097 


Ship- 
ments. 


17,012 
6,957 
8,054 
7,495 
5,809 

10,807 
1,175 
9,134 
1,348 
5,219 
4,262 
2,759 


SO,  031 
90,460 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


61,368 
2,748 

10,005 
5,637 
5,160 

22,380 
2,374 

23,170 
7,241 

14,539 
6,493 
1,609 


162, 724 
138,253 


Hogs. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


160,390 
9,120 
75,933 
9,425 
52,344 
62,057 
14, 184 
61,544 
49,530 
45,723 
41,328 
15, 151 


596, 729 
586,630 


Ship- 
ments. 


20,828 


32,320 
622 

14,515 

11,620 
357 

11,146 
9,401 
5,268 

10,868 
523 


117,468 
113,740 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


139,562 
8,993 
36,870 
7,081 
37,826 
50,132 
13,252 
50,387 
40,712 
40,768 
30,204 
14, 175 


469,962 
458,649 


Sheep. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


82,504 
5,154 

27,225 
4,521 
2,692 

36,097 
181 

35,468 

11,420 
1,818 
1,359 
2,286 


210,725 
177,603 


Ship- 
ments. 


9,703 
3,512 
8,814 
2,855 

986 

8,1«) 

78 

6,505 

208 
3 

260 
1,447 


42,511 
35,660 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


72,801 
1,601 

15,875 
2,343 
1,689 

20,292 
94 

26,307 

10,652 

1,693 

873 


155,108 
134, 174 


'  Week  ending  Friday,  Jime  9. 


'June  17, 1922. 


WEATHEE,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 
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particularly  slow  seller  at  CMcago  and  show- 
ed the  greatest  decline. 

Mutton. — The  light  receipts  of  mutton 
■were  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  declines 
ranging  from  $1  at  Boston  to  $2  and  $3  at 
other  markets  were  registered  late  in  the 
week.  Most  markets  reported  some  mutton 
carried  over  the  week-end. 

PorJc. — Unfavorable  weather  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  demand  for  pork.  Offerings 
were  no  more  than  normal  but  supplies  were 
carried  over  from  day  to  day.  All  markets 
weakened  and  prices  broke  unevenly  but 
sharply.  Heavy  loins  were  hard  to  move. 
Closing  prices  at  Chicago  were  mostly  S2-$3 
under  those  of  the  preceding  Friday.  New 
York  was  $3-^4  lower  and  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  $l-$2  lower. 


Wool  Imports  at  Two  Ports. 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia during  the  week  ending  June  10 
amounted  to  2,162  bales,  weighing  670,650 
lbs.,  valued  at  $109,662.  Imports  through 
the  port  of  Boston  dming  the  same  week 
amounted  to  1,531,813  lbs.,  valued  at 
$390,263. 

STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  SHIP  MENTS. 
Week  Ending  Friday,  June  9,  1922. 


Cattle 

and 

calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Market  origiii: 

1,580 
6,317 
2,468 
2,448 

533 
6,441 

692 
1,740 

499 
3,641 
1,949 
2,619 

255 

8, 895 

East  St.  Louis.- .        

2,988 
264 
566 

4,417 
276 

'"'"139' 

2,456 

114 

523 

2,319 

Fort  Worth 

1.123 

Tnriia.nfl.pnli.s _ . 

307 

5,065 

Oklaiioma  City 

78 

3,593 

St.  Joseph .■ 

929 

St.  Paul 

3 

Sioux  City 

260 

Wichita 

419 

TotaL 

30,927 
43,389 
32,680 

11,998 
12, 189 
6,763 

22, 991 

12,830 

Same  week  last  year 

10,938 

State  destination: 
Caliloniia  .  . 

103 

1,.379 

4,890 

1,050 

4,224 

4,219 

301 

491 

214 

.     698 

2,022 

4,680 

23 

201 

629 

868 

206 

422 

1,252 

26 

28 

605 

2,396 

2,422 

2,142 

2,963 

653 

1,552 

Indiana 

2,048 

1,188 

Kansas         

954 

2,562 

X^ouisiaina 

496 

1,222 

745 

385 

4,133 

Minnesota 

524 

Missouri 

2,799 

Nebraska .\ 

3,435 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

255 
"""'480' 

487 

Ohio 

1,417 

Oklahoma 

78 

Pennsylvania 

■    South  Dakota 

Texas 

60 
"■"i75' 

1,123 

Vii'gtnia.           .  . 

210 

Wisconsin 

481 

Total 

30,927 

11,998 

22,991 

CHICAGO    WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    CURED 
PORK  AND  PORK  PRODUCTS. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Hams,  smoked, 

14-16  average. . 
Hams,       fancy, 

14-16  average.. 
Picnics, smoked, 

4r-S  average 

Bacon, breakfast, 

6-8  average 

Bacon,      iSncj, 

6-8  average 

Bellies,    D.    S., 

14-16  average.. 
Backs,    D.    S., 

14-16  average.. 
Purelard,tierces. 
Compound  lard, 

tierces 


June  9. 


S28. 50-30. 

31.00-33. 

16. 75-18. 

26. 00-27. 

35.00-36. 

16.00-16. 

12.00-12. 
12. 50-14. 


12.75-14.00: 


June  2. 


S29. 00-30, 
32.00-33. 

17. 00-19. 

26. 00-28. 

33.00-36. 

16.25-17. 

12.00-13. 
12.50-14. 


13. 00-14. 00 


May  12. 


S27. 50-29. 50 

30.50-32.50 

15.00-18.00 

25. 00-26. 50 

32.00-35.00 

16.00-16.50 

11.50-12.00 
12.75-14.00 

12.75-14.00 


LIVE  STOCK  PRICES,  TUESDAY,  JUNE   13,  1922. 
[Per  100  pounds.] 


CATTLE. 
Beef  steers^ 

Medium  and  heavy  (1,000  lbs.  up)— 

Choice  and  prime 

Good... 

Medium ,. 

Common. 

Light  weight  (1,000  lbs.  down)— 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Butcher  cattle: 

Heifers,  comm  on-choice 

Cows,  common-choice 

Bulls ,  bologna  and  beef 

Canners  and  cutters: 

Cows  and  heifers 

Canner  steers 

Veal  calves: 

Light  andmed.  wt.,  med.-choice.. . 

Heavy  weight,  common-choice 

Feeder  steers: 

1,000  lbs.  up,  common-choice 

750-1,000  lbs.,  common-choice 

Stocker  cattle: 

Steers,  common-choice 

Cows  and  heifers,  common-choice. . 
Calves- 
Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 

HOGS. 

Top 

Bulk  of  sales 

Heavy  wt. (2.50  lbs.  up)  common-choice. 
Medium  weight  (200-250  lbs.)  common- 
choice 

Light  wt.  (150-200  lbs.)  common-choice. 
Light  wt.  (130-150  lbs. )  common  choice 

Packing  sows  (2501bs.  up)smooth 

Packing  sows  (200  lbs.  up)  rough , 

Pigs  (150  lbs.  down),  common-choice.. 
Stock  pigs  (130  lbs.  down) 


Chicago. 


$9. 10-  9. 70 
8.60-  9.10 
8. 00-  8. 60 
7. 25-  8. 00 

9. 10-  9. 70 
8. 60-  9. 10 
8. 10-  8. 60 
7. 25-  8. 10 

5. 75-  8. 60 
4.25-7.25 
4. 15-  6. 50 

3. 00-  4. 25 
4.50-  5.85 

8.75-10.75 
4.75-  8.00 


SHEEP. 
Lambs: 

84  lbs.  down,  medium-choice 

85  lbs.  up,  medium-choice 

Culls  and  common 

Spring  lambs 

Feeding  lambs 

Yearlings,  wethers,  medium-prime 

Wethers,  medium-prime 

Ewes: 

Medium,  good,  and  choice , 

CuUs  and  common 


0.00- 
6.00- 


8.00 
8.00 


East 
St.  Louis. 


5. 85-  8. 00 
4. 00-  6. 00 


10.65 
10.00-10.60 
10. 30-10. 45 

10. 40-10. 60 
10.  55-10. 65 
10. 40-10. 60 
9.  20-  9.  80 

8.  75-  9.  25 

9.  50-10.  50 


8.  7.5-12.  40 
■  8.  75-12.  35 

6.  00-  8.  50 
12.  50-14. 00 


7.  5C-10.  00 
4. 50-  8.  00 


2.  50-  6.  50 
1.  50-  3. 00 


59. 00-  9. 35 
8.60-  9.00 
7. 60-  8. 60 
6. 75-  7. 60 

9.00-  9.35 
8. 60-  9. 00 
7. 60-  8. 60 
6.50-  7.60 

6. 00-  9. 50 
4.60-  6.50 
3.75-  6.50 

2. 50-  4. 25 
3. 50-  4. 25 

6.00-10.25 
4. 00-  8. 50 

6.00-  7.25 
5.25-  7.25 

4. 00-  7. 25 
3.25-6.25 

5.75-7.00 
3.50-  5.75 

10.50 
10.30-10.40 
10.20-10.40 

10.  .30-10. 45 
10. 30-10.  50 
10.25-10.45 
8.75-  9.10 
8.50-  8.75 
9. 75-10. 35^ 
9. 50-10. 25 


9.  00-12. 25 


6. 00-  9.  00 
12.  CO-13.  50 


7. 00-10.  00 
5. 00-  7.  50 


3.00-  6.25 
1.50-  3.00 


Kansas 
City. 


Omaha. 


$8. 90-  9.  40 
8. 50-  8. 90 
8. 15-  8. 50 
7. 50-  8. 15 

8. 90-  9. 50 
8.50-  8.90 
8. 15-  8. 50 
8.25-  8.15 

5. 75-  8. 50 
4.50-  6.75 
3. 75-  5. 75 

2.50-  4.50 
3. 50-  4. 75 

7. 00-10. 25 
5. 00-  9. 25 

6. 40-  8. 15 
6.  50-  S.  25 

4. 90-  8. 25 
3. 50-  6. 25 

7. 25-  8. 00 
5. 00-  7. 00 

10.40 
10. 10-10. 35 
10. 10-10. 30 

10.25-10.40 
10. 20-10.  40 
10. 10-10.  35 
9. 00-  9.  25 
8.75-  9.00 


10.25-11.00 


9.00-11.50 


58.85-  9.25 
8.50-8.75 
8. 00-  8. 50 

7. 50-  8. 00 

9. 00-  9. 35 
8.65-  9.00 
8. 00-  8. 65 
7. 35-  8. 00 

5. 75-  8. 40 
4. 50-  7. 25 
3. 75-  6. 00 

3.2.5-  4.50 
3. 75-  4. 75 

8. 50-11. 75 
5. 50-  8. 75 

5. 75-  8. 00 
5.75-8.00 

5. 50-  8. 00 
4. 50-  6. 50 

7. 00-  8. 00 
5. 50-  7. 00 

10.30 
9. 75-10. 20 
9.  85-10. 15 

10. 00-10. 25 
10.15-10.30 


9. 25-  9.  05 
9.00-  9.25 


00-  8. 75 
00-13. 25 


50-  9. 50 
00-  6. 85 


50-  6.00 
50-  3.  25 


9.  .50-10.  25 


9. 25-^12. 25 
9. 00-12. 00 
6.  OC-  9. 00 
12.00-13.65 
10. 00-12. 25 
7. 25-  9.  75 
5. 25-  7.  50 

3.  25-  6.  00 
1.  50-  3. 00 


South 
St.  Joseph. 


(8.80-9.25 
8. 15-  8. 80 
7. 50-  8. 15 
7. 10-  7. 50 

8. 85-  9.  40 
8. 35-  8. 85 
7. 70-  8. 35 
7.00-  7.70 

5. 85-  8. 50 
4. 65-  7. 15 
3. 75-  5. 50 

2.  50-  4. 50 


8. 00-  9. 50 
6. 00-  8. 00 


6. 25-  7. 50 
6. 25-  7. 50 


6. 00-  7. 50 
4.00-6.25 


10.35 
10. 10-10. 30 
9. 85-10. 20 

10. 20-10. 30 
10. 25-10. 35 


9. 00-  9. 10 
8. 75-  8. 90 


9: 50-12. 25 
9;  25-12: CO 
7.00-  9.25 
11.  25-13.  50 


7. 25-  9. 50 
6. 00-  7.  25 


3:00-  5.50 
1.  50-  3.  00 


St.  Paul. 


S8. 00-  8. 50 
7. 50-  8. 00 
7. 00-  7. 50 


8. 25-  8. 75 
7.50-  8.25 
7.00-  7.50 

5. 50-  8. 50 
4.25-  7.25 
3. 50-  6. 50 

2.50-  4.00 
3.  50-  4. 50 

4.00-  9.50 
3.00-  7.00 

5. 25-  7. 50 
5. 00-  7. 50 

5.  GO-  7.25 
3.50-  5.00 


10. 25 
9.  .50-10.  25 
9. 50-10. 00 

9. 85-10. 15 
10. 10-10. 25 


8.50-  9.25 
8.  50-  8. 75 


10.50-11.00 


8. 25-U.  50 


5.  50-  8. 00 
10. 00-13. 00 


7. 00-  9. 75 
4. 00-  7. 50 


2. 50-  6. 00. 
1.  50-  4.  50 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  WESTERN  DRESSED  MEATS,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  13,  1922. 

[Per  100  pounds.]' 


Chicago. 

New  York. 

June  13. 

June  6. 

May  16. 

June  13. 

June  6.      1    May  16. 

Fresh  beef: 
Steers- 
Choice 

$15. 00-15. 50 
14. 50-15. 00 
13.50-14.50 
12. 00-13. 00 

12. 00-13. 00 

IL  00-12. 00 

9.50-11.00 

$15. 00-15. 50 
14. 50-15.  ()0 
13. 50-14. 50 
12. 00-13. 00 

12.  00-13.  00 
11.00-12.00 
9.  50-11. 00 

S14. 50-15.  00 
14. 00-14.  50 
13. 00-14.  00 

^.00-13.00 

11.50-12.00 
10. 50-11. 00 
9. 50-10. 00 

S15.50-16.00 
14. 00-15. 00 
13.00-14.00 
12.00-13.00 

12.50-13.00 
11.00-12.00 
10. 00-11. 00 

10. 00-11. 00 
9. 00-10. 00 
8. 00-  9. 00 

18. 00-19. 00 
16. 00-17. 00 
14.00-15.00 
12.00-14.00 

22. 00-23. 00 
21.  00-22. 00 
IS.  00-20.  00 
17.  00-18.  00 
15. 00-17. 00 

15.  00-17.  00 

1 

1 

S15. 50-16. 00  IS14.  50-15. 00 

Good 

14. 00-15.  00      1 4-  ni)-l  4:  .m 

Medium , 

Common 

13.00-14.00 
12.50-13.00 

12. 50-13. 00 
11.00-12.00 
10.00-11.00 

10.  50-11. 00 
9. 50-10.  00 
9. 00-  9.  50 

18. 00-20. 00 
15. 00-17.  00 
14.00-15.00 
12.50-14.00 

24.  00-25.  00 
23.  00-24.  00 
22.  00-23. 00 
21.  00-22.  00 
20.  00-21. 00 

15.  00-16. 00 

13.00-14.00 
12.  50-13.  OO 

Cows- 
Good 

10.50-11.00 

Medi'im 

10. 00-10.  50 

Common 

9. 00-10. 00 

Bulls- 
Good 

10.50 

Medium 

9. 50-10. 00 

CnmmoTi ... 

8. 00-  8. 25 

16.00-17.00 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 
12. 00-13. 00 

18. 00-19.  00 
10. 50-18. 00 
15. 50-16.  50 
15.  00-15.  50 
14. 00-14. 50 

12.50-14.00 

14. 50-15.  00 
13. 50-14. 00 

15. 50-17.  00 

28. 00-29. 00 
26. 00-27. 00 
25. 00-26. 00 
23.  00-25.  00 
20.  00-23.  00 

17.  00-18.  00 
14.  00-16. 00 
9.00-13.00 

7. 25-  7. 50 

17. 00-18. 00 
15.  00-16. 00 
14. 00-15. 00 
12.00-13.00 

21.  00-22. 00 
19. 00-20. 00 
18. 00-19.  00 
17. 00-18. 00 
16. 00-17. 00 

14. 00-14. 50 

14. 00-14. 50 
13.  50-14. 00 

16. 00-17. 00 

30. 00-31.  00 
28. 00-29. 00 
27.  00-2S.  00 
25.  00-27.  00 
23.  00-25.  00 

17.00-20.09 
14. 00-17.  00 
9.00-13.00 

8.25-8.5© 

16. 00-17. 00 
14.00-15.00 
13.00-14.00 
8.00-10.00 

24.  00-25.  00 
21.  00-23.  00 
20.  00-21.  00 
IS.  00-19.  00 
17. 00-18.  00 

14.  00-14. 50 

13.  50-14.  00 
13.  00-13.  50 

16. 50-17. 00 

30.  00-32.  00 
29.  00-30.  00 
28. 00-29.  00 
26.  00-28.  00 
23.  00-26.  00 

20. 00-2L  00 
18. 00-19.  00 
13.  50-16. 00 

9.  00-  9.  50 

Fresh  veal: 

Choice 

16.00-18.00 

Good 

13.  CO-14. 00 

Medium 

12. 00-13. 00 

Common 

10.00-11.00 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
Loins— 

8-10  lbs.  average 

23. 00-24.  Oft 

10-12  lbs.  average 

12-14  lbs.  average 

14-16  lbs.  average 

16  lbs.  and  over 

22.  00-23.  00 
21.  00-22. 00 
20.  00-21.  0!) 
19.  00-20.  00 

Shoulders— 

Skumed 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs.  average 

6-8  lbs.  average 

Butts- 
Boston  style 

15. 00-is.  ro 

14.  00-16.  00 
17.  00-19.  00 

21. 00-28. 00 
24.  00-25.  00 
22. 00-23. 00 
18. 00-21. 00 
15. 00-18. 00 

14. 00-16. 00 
U.  00-13. 00 
7. 00-10.  00 

14. 00-15. 00 
16. 00-19. 00 

30. 00-33. 00 
28.  00-30. 00 
25. 00-27. 00 
23.  00-25.  00 
20.  00-23.  00 

17.  00-18.  00 
15. 00-16. 00 
12.  00-14.  00 

14. 00-15.  Ui) 
15.  00-19.  ») 

Fresh  lamb  and  mutton: 
Lamb — 

Spring  lamb 

30. 00-33.  OD 

Choice 

28. 00-30.  00 

■     Good 

Medium 

Cnnimnn 

25.  00-27.  00 
23.  00-25.  00 
20.  00-23. 00 

Mutton- 
Good 

IS.  00-20,  00 

Medium 

Common 

15.  00-17.  00 
12. 00-15. 00 

600 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AT  PUBLIC  STOCKYARDS  FOR  MAY. 

i67  markets.] 


Cattle  and  calves. 

Calves. 

Horses. 

Markets. 

Receipts. 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and 

feeder 
shipments. 

Total  shipments. 

Receipts. 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and 

feeder 
shipments. 

Receipts. 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

Albanv,  N.  Y 

1,346 

30,628 

2,524 

1,207 

17, 696 

328 

7,124 

63,611 

1,697 

500 

353, 465 

36,919 

26,837 

'396 

523 

677 
2,809 
87, 774 
26,191 

479 

91,939 
12, 132 
2.348 
2,903 
83,304 

1,341 

40,264 

561 

82,219 

158,326 

1,351 

1,028 

8,379 

105 

20,824 

363 
1,  .597 
57:500 
3,831 

164 

8,833 
193 

1,253 
20,767 

2,648 

955 

23,683 

1,151 

6,053 

61,595 

701 

50 

284,236 

36, 606 

22,248 

232 

327 

720 

1,992 

40, 946 

16,967 

122 

70, 421 
15, 991 
2,827 
2,164 
79,077 

915 

39,835 

1,117 

74,494 

166,839 

940 
1,559 
7,839 

234 
15,318 

454 

548 

47, 100 

3,259 

738 

6,144 
108 

153 

133 

36 

2,211 

605 

14, 770 

1,109 

17,941 
584 

28 

29,001 

'   75 

222 

30 

22 

17,416 

116 

158 

60 

1,193 

30,628 

781 

-329 

4,496 

1,120 

20,731 

321 

337 

8,913 

42 

43^087 
117 
50 

92,042 
8,517 
2,184 

993 
(}) 
(') 

427 
7,485 

_    89 
2,936 
37, 795 
(■5 
(') 

77,015 

18, 344 

16, 571 

78 

189 

148 

793 

5,515 

14,983 

1,008 

(') 

254 
12, 116 

89 
3,803 
34,788 

(>) 

75, 098 

16,899 

13,968 

13 

310 

171 

768 

3,621 

9,176 

46 

40 

0) 

90 
252 

i34 

54 
69 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1,743 

1,016 

13,200 

328 

19,507 
880 

<'^22 
5,071 

89 

10, 410 
('5 

232 
5,332 

89 

10,738 

Augusta,  Ga 

26 

46 
161 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

115 

717 

230 
117 

44,004 
717 
600 

86,911 
13,812 
3,075 

m 

(.') 

2,142 

2,903 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chattano<^a,  Teim — 

(>) 

(') 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  111 

ioo 

2,670 
162 
140 

20 

2,893 
350 

266,  .544 

22,107 

23,762 

396 

283 

"   677 
2,412 
12,548 
23,053 

192, 194 

28,089 

20,064 

232 

225 

720 

1,940 

11,094 

15,693 

20,529 

1,152 

217 

17,241 

1,736 

810 

76, 191 
8,092 

14,653 
78 
97 

148 

707 

1,486 

13,200 



73,283 

11,628 

13,013 

13 

208 

171 

768 

2,249 

8,778 

(') 

Cincinnati,  Oliio 

Cleveland,  Oliio 

300 

Cnliimhia   .'^   C. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

247 

102 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton  Ohio 

397 

71, 246 

3,138 

496 

47,096 
10,185 

52 

29,165 

1,274 

107 

36, 449 
15,069 

Denver,  Colo 

65,671 
466 
496 

10,128 
9,278 

22,968 
430 

3,911 
2 

1,083 
6 

806 
96 

367 

Detroit,  Mich 

84 

Dublin  Ga 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

El  Paso,  Tex 

45, 015 
1,794 
2,348 
1,957 

261,044 

187 
20,6.53 

408 
81,744 
98, 768 

1,189 

733 

3,216 

18 
7,585 

149 
470 
53,989 
246 
94 

4,799 

33,972 
1,550 
2,827 
1,659 

31,430 

158 
19, 168 

770 
73,723 
91,730 

727 
747 

2,736 
15 

6,871 

52 

288 

44,663 

317 

2? 

3,771 

6,778 
15,069 

29,045 

('5 

301 
1,248 
9,571 

720 
18,032 

130 
47,279 
24,034 

124 

498 

502 

14 

10,028 

259 

186 

47,424 

73 

19,864 

571 

828 

21,706 

764 
17,368 

14, 516 

^•^301 

918 
6,262 

134 

4,254 

90 

47,279 

17,717 

67 

312 

159 

13 

1,987 

107 

144 

47,057 

9,730 

571 

633 

12,499 

78 
4,515 

561 

386 
(1) 

3,768 
761 

3,482 
64 

Emeryville,  CaHf....;. 
Evansville,  Ind 

200 
37,083 

448 
2,073 

963 
61,797 

1,114 

19, 140 

146 

475 

57,844 

162 

•     237 

5,163 

87 

13,239 

208 

1,074 

3,506 

3,710 

70 

4,034 
193 

505 
46,698 

982 

20,667 

387 

771 

66,011 

213 

814 

5,103 

246 

8,447 

399 

260 

2,441 

2,942 

711 

2,373 
108 

9 
5,623 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

18,788 

46 
1,646 

1,977 

367 

205 

Indianapolis,  Ind.    . . . 

126 

281 

JerseyCity,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

41,648 
18,146 

175 
875 
115 

48 
7,689 

212 

170 

41, 369 

452 

41,648 
1.5,806 

136 

285 

20 

13 

2,342 

40 

93 

40,989 

56 

69 
1,661 

601 

14 

43,922 

162 
31 

38,699 

213 
52 

3,  .515 

67 
17 

997 

39 
7 

2,360 
99 

Lancaster,  Pa 

166 

46 

Lc^ansport,  Ind 

3 
4,558 

5 

206 

1,163 

943 

25 

900 

65 
1,617 

1 

Louisville,  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 

115 

58 
742 
162 
410 

141 

105 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Moultrie,  Ga. .  .. 

198 

1,067 

805 

32 

281 

73 

13 

356 

6 

263 
143 
76 

Nashville,  Tenn 

500 
60 

3,707 

2,237 
60 

1,774 

1,275 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. . 
New  Brighton,  Minn 

60 

24 

New  Orleans,  La. 

16,007 
29,233 

3, 472 

4,072 

19,364 

145,385 

57 

2,982 
25,097 
56,703 
12, 137 
29,371 

1,887 
42,777 
93,526 
31,657 

4,643 

64,944 
1,067 
2,154 
2,214 
1,965 

2,741 
43,442 

15, 516 
35,504 

2,096 

928 

22,194 

104,344 

217 

3,752 
22,211 
49,803 
9,664 
5,425 

2,257 
37,709 
69,744 
10,347 

4,036 

47, 555 

488 

4,822 

1,814 

2,364 

2,525 
25, 916 

13,663 
29,233 

1,017 

525 

9,585 

94,980 

12, 540 
35,104 

2,019 

470 

12, 086 

71,706 

1,955 

1,626 

2,627 

2,209 
400 

2,250 
458 

8,924 

31,918 

217 

2, 122 

84 

34,191 

3,289 

5,333 

882 

11, 674 

21,217 

7,549 

83 

21, 276 

174 

2,660 

9,196 
23,868 

163 

157 

2,646 

5,381 

8,517 
29,941 

97 

86 

4,652 

3,756 

6,565 
23,868 

24 

20 

1,21'8 

1,635 

6,688 
29,941 

222 

9 

3,620 

1,593 

86 

75 

635 

New  York,  N .  Y 

21 

23 
107 

42 

North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah 

810 

994 

7,872 

14,551 

881 

130 

5,799 

12,559 

3,092 

3,647 

11,036 

47,944 

57 

1,222 

211 

39,946 

4,059 

28,719 

119 
11,878 
32,854 
23,892 

177 

36,413 
546 
814 

114 
133 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 

122 

21 

608 

24 

3 

171 

602 

85 

65 

691 
400 
208 
737 
75 

459 
42 
98 

37 
334 

Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  111 

1,723 
24,885 
16,  757 

8,092 

^     1,630 

•  22,127 

17,089 

5,489 

173 

1,375 

25, 859 

46,550 

2,798 

3,953 

25,120 

263 

2,220 

1,521 

1,074 

2,503 
5,224 

41 

92 

1,398 

13,304 

23,961 

949 

(') 

801 

4,681 

44, 087 

3,003 

79 

4,132 

104 

257 

18 

1,113 

1,252 
3,027 

1,609 

10, 933 

20,047 

730 

(') 

828 

4,569 

34,524 

3,338 

142 

2,106 

33 

183 

16 

1,198 

1,341 
2,678 

719 
13,276 
10,237 

921 

635 
10,899 
10, 705 

410 

7 

4 

26 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

Portland.  Oreg 

Pueblo,  Colo 

81 

444 

149 
2,919 

182 

23 

0) 

92 

4,150 
308 

52 
163 
351 
402 

182 
44 

1,768 
30, 714 
61,363 
4,933 
4,466 

28,332 

463 

1,410 

•      2, 192 

958 

2,639 
6,263 

267 

4,701 

13, 167 

1,692 

798 

4,379 

40,044 

2,492 

79 

3,883 

43 

88 

19 

629 

1,252 
1,496 

476 

4,409 

31,418 

9.33 

142 

1,998 
10 

104 
18 

726 

1,341 
889 

634 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

Seattle,  Wash 

3,585 
22,358 
20,769 

398 

324 

61 

29 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

SiouxFalls,  S.  Dak.... 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

24,493 
148 
573 

13, 343 
20 
745 

238 
45 
126 

106 
8 
25 

176 
98 

Toledo,  Ohio 

20 

1 

22 
11,745 

998 

102 
37, 179 

1,290 

22 
19, 369 

61 

36 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

34, 395 

824 

916 

961 

744 

Total 

1,878,023 

+335,619 

+21.8 

1, 542, 404 

1, 085, 967 

+162,233 

+17.6 

923, 734 

366, 479 

+  151,619 

+70.9 

213, 860 

779, 842 

+182,494 

+30.6 

597, 348 

520, 012 

+42,509 

+8.9 

477,503 

387, 445 

+  22,988 

+6.3 

364, 457 

20,601 
+  13,476 
+  189.1 

7,125 

20,919 

+2,442 

+13.2 

18,477 

Increase  or  decrease 

Percent. . .« 

Total    lor   5  months 

ending  with  May 

Increase  or  decrease . . . 

8,014,607 

+578,954 

+7.8 

7,435,653 

4,726,763 

+239,996 

+6.3 

4, 486, 767 

1,358,462 

+300, 305 

+28.4 

1, 058, 157 

3, 232, 894 

+349,334 

+12.1 

2, 883, 580 

2, 236, 325 

+  160,519 

+7.2 

2, 085, 806 

1,665,178 

+85, 917 

+5.4 

1,579,261 

66,964 
+37, 399 
+126.5 

29,565 

181,959 

+17, 728 

+10.8 

164, 231 

Percent 



May  average,  5  years, 
1917-1921 

1, 796, 104 

+81,919 

+4.6 

1, 035, 827 

+50, 140 

+4.8 

373,287 

-8,808 

-2.4 

752,306 

+27,537 

+3.7 

40, 436 

-19,517 

-48.3 

Increase  or  decrease . . . 

Percent 

'  Calves  included  with  cattle.  '  Disposition  of  stock  not  reported. 

Note.— This  report  does  not  include  direct  shipments  to  packers,  escept  when  such  shipments  pass  through  the  stockyards. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AT  PUBLIC  STOCKYARDS  FOR  MAY— Continued. 

[67  markets.) 


Markets. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

AmarillOjTexas 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

BuOalo,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit j  Mich 

Dublin,  Ga 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

El  i'aso,  Tgx 

Emory ville,  CaliX. 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

IndianapoUs,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Kno.xville,  Tenn 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Logansport,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Moultrie,  Ga 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr . . 
New  Brighton,  Minn. . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y...... 

North  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Ogden,  Utah 

O  Iclahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  111 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,'  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Mum 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. . . 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wa.sh 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wichita,  Kans 

Total 

Increase  or  decrease 

Per  cent 

Total  for  five  months 

ending  with  May 

Increse  or  decrease 

Per  cent 

May  average,  5  years, 

1917-1921..- 

Increase  or  decrease . . . 
Per  cent 


Hogs. 


Receipts. 


1922  1921 


139 

8,1 

4,992 

743 

105, 087 

35 

1,287 

111,790 

840 

1,120 

654, 369 

115,900 

102, 860 

360 

4,312 

6,854 
13,212 
39, 565 
42, 146 

1,260 

337,158 

1,734 

2,037 

26,336 

45;  020 

10,  303 

174, 697 

6,208 

32,350 
280, 720 

1,921 
8,376 
1,369 
2,511 
48, 131 

7,618 

792 

35, 959 

2,792 

1,419 

43,781 

28,949 

104 

2,373 

77, 459 

6,174 

13,897 

63,  737 

248,526 

175 

28,744 

42,275 

188,363 

17,  .555 

280 

10, 262 

183, 4.57 

208, 178 

4,715 

11,824 

161, 171 
51, 525 
2,850 
5,650 
11, 075 

10,496 
69,897 


3,  736,  ,5,50 
+  408,539 

+r  - 


18,104,651 

-547,  852 

-2.9 


3, 595, 733 

+140, 817 

+3.9 


423 

3,210 

.595 

106,300 

2,013 

902 

131,277 

783 


583,374 

123,204 

76, 505 

81 

6,619 

4.217 
10, 193 
36,984 
32, 031 
■     214 

262, 788 

1,724 

1,678 

24,445 

30,478 

8,967 
221, 310 

6,4.i7 
29, 782 
255, 317 

770 

14, 052 

3,264 

3,104 

35,906 

6,103 

343 

32, 570 

4,879 
537 

36, 582 
26, 828 


2,1P4 
70, 930 

3,683 

9,5.54 

48,078 

238,444 


33, 436 
42,  772 
150, 816 
11, 766 
458 

10, 161 

139,685 

175, 540 

6,133 

12,276 

133, 570 

34, 117 

1,640 

6,415 

13,287 

7,206 
49,063 


3,328,011 


18,652,503 


Local  slaughter. 


1922  1921 


22 


2,094 

670 

79,020 

35 

(') 

53,768 

840 


554,744 

67, 498 

68, 414 

360 

481 

6,&54 
8,S11 
36, 587 
30, 353 


118, 489 

1,245 

2,037 

5,106 

37, 332 

575 

126, 809 

1,602 

32,350 

221, 610 

1,034 

4,108 

446 

45 

15,832 

2,32,5 

460 

35, 959 

83 

1,309 

10,332 
,24, 759 


2,197 
77, 459 

3,193 

4,701 

58,635 

209,780 


6,762 
40, 774 
42,675 
14,283 


10, 202 

1.58, 969 

178, 208 

3,253 

11,817 

114,606' 

4,003 

2,298 

5,650 

672 

10,228 
66, 174 


2,  571,  537 

+301,  .590 

+  13.3 


11,587,082 

-535, 914 

-4.4 


2, 463,  234 

+108,303 

+4.4 


2,128 
467 

88,091 

2,013 

m 

56,877 
783 


491, 919 

77, 875 

56, 471 

81 

1,351 

4,217 

5,491 

34, 61.5 

26,842 


116, 672 

1,276 

1,678 

5,574 

23,794 

350 
106, 081 

322 
29,782 
215,431 

378 
3,541 
2,480 

101 
12, 349 

1,105 

244 

32, 286 

116 

107 

8,134 
25, 375 


2,150 
70, 930 

2,: 

3,866 

44,436 

185,030 


11, 182 

40, 937 

36,115 

6,987 


10, 132 

121, 058 

135,900 

2,650 

12, 082 

82,842 

1,407 

1,097 

5,656 

882 

7,206 
47, 689 


2, 269, 947 


12,122,996 


Stocker  and 

feeder 
shipments. 


1922       1921 


96 


W 


839 

648 


1,584 


1,010 

14,406 
250 


111 
2,486 

652 
2,050 


21,209 

352 
454 


64 
235 


489 
228 


1,029 


104 
56 


374 
226 
836 


245 


1,651 


40 

1,321 

13, 375 

939 

48 


142 
490 


1,823 


70,249 
+  31445 
+81.0 


289, 228 

+  18254 

+6.7 


61,. 362 
+8,887 
+  14.5 


56 


0) 


167 
109 


1,029 
1,068 


5,238 
128 


128 
3,284 

32 
2,163 


7,094 
392 


168 
316 


181 
75 


598 


598 
11 


48 


683 
105 
552 
312 


834 


29 

447 

8,599 

93 

90 


Total  shipments. 


1922  1921 


117 

8,146 

2,898 

96 

26, 467 


68, 022 


1,120 

99,625 
68, 402 
34, 446 


3,816 


4,401 
1,795 
11,793 
1,010 

219, 866 
489 


21, 360 
7,720 

9,728 
47, 469 
4,407 


49, 618 

887 
4,362 

923 

2,236 

32,299 

4,959 
349 


2,646 
110 

33,449 

4,286 

10-1 


2,986 

9,19-3 

3,408 

37,197 

176 

21,866 

1,601 

145,688 

4,317 

280 

60 

2.3,396 

28, 353 

1,462 

48 


1, 430  47, 768 
1561  47, 239 
189  969 


131       10, 465 


1,196 


38, 804 


270,974 


3,723 


1,149,471 

+  104,  .345 

+  10.0 


6,611,633 

+9, 155 

+  9.1 


1, 124, 928 

+24, 643 

+2.2 


423 

1,082 

170 

18,209 


0) 
73,280 


91,4.55 
45, 329 
20, 034 


5,230 


Sheep. 


H«ceipts. 


1922 


4,702 

1,029 

5,189 

195' 

146,116 
442 


18,  871 
6,779 

8,817 

116, 229 

6,633 


34,543 

392 
10, 471 

784 
3,101 
23,5.57 

5,011 
121 
279 

4,2;<1 
430 

28,448 
1,653 


48 


3,683 

5,6as 

2,706 

.53, 651 


22,264 

l,a35 

114,422 

4,366 

458 

29 

18, 330 

34,739 

3,483 

194 

50, 195 

32, 773 

486 


12, 405 


1,196 


1,045,126 


6, 502, 478 


9,317 

64 

16 

25, 623 

86 
.36 
72, 093 
429 
250 

303, 436 
42, 752 
19,271 


53 

145 

996 

62, 062 

9,003 


49,635 

7,946 

14, 195 

632 

20,883 

218 
6,205 

111 
11.5,872 
150, 721 

90 
157 
116 

61 
47, 956 

558 

394 

1,133 

462 


44,869 


464 

460 

7,626 

.57, 533 

176,738 

926 

15.5, 431 

27,600 

68 

34, 193 

lO^l,  421 

2:3, 317 

140 

1,160 
67,654 
6, 318 
1,202 
5,170 

8,635 
43 
4,161 
2,937 
1,406 

2,347 
4,317 


1,691,979 

-223,  .574 

-11.7 


1921 


1,213 

468 

29 

.53, 082 

1.35 

19 

81,019 

68 

900 

329, 701 

45,231 

20,393 

32 

105 

125 

434 

58,164 

9,215 


67, 642 
14,011 
12, 1.38 
553 
87, 9-17 

619 
6,712 


164,230 
192, 320 

171 

382 

895 

35 

52,  827 

114 

15 

860 

233 


60, 970 


3, 622 

303 

14, 345 

64,688 

129,794 

2,280 

139,  273 

10,260 

96 

41, 158 

77,409 

34,  790 

2,809 

1,010 

64,023 

12, 186 

6,301 

5, 802 

10,146 
102 

14,239 

5,207 

479 

3, 02-1 
9,071 


1,915,663 


7, 618, 191 

-1,031,797 

-11.9 


8, 049, 988 


1,428,796 

+263, 183 

+  18.4 


Local  slaughter. 


1922 


64 
20 

8,510 

86 

12,724 
429 


240,402 

11,475 
14,399 


60 

145 

557 

12, 120 

7, 931 


115, 
102, 


442 
579 
195 
310 
6.36 

10 
551 

95 
872 
.998 

90 

104 

113 

2 

,338 

13 

4 

,133 

25 


4,382 


323 
7,626 

111 

1,032 

500 

109, 291 


67 
33, 705 
11,296 
11,244 


1,057 

51, 1S6 

5,957 

433 

5,176 

5,814 
11 

588 
2,789 

213 

2,  344 
1,731 


852,  298 

-162,689 

-16.0 


3,  996, 602 

-1,094,701 

-21.6 


703, 373 

+88, 925 

+  11.6 


1921 


8.5 

19 

15,35tj 

1.35 

(') 

11,949 

68 


255,104 

13,896 

15,118 

■    32 

105 

125 

4.34 

10,683 

8, 376 


33,266 
726 

12, 138 
202 

29,084 

32 

1,990 

3 

164,230 

133,121 

171 
100 


5,407 

69 

5 

860 

80 


4,599 


18'1 
14, 345 

5, 752 

3.30 

910 

11.5,626 


96 
40, 472 
14,854 
13,314 


932 

56, 812 

7,903 

193 

5,802 

9,621 

100' 

1,327 

4, 933 

12 

3, 024 
779 


Stocker  and 

feeder 
shipments. 


1922        1921 


W 


170 


22,863 


2,857 


2,835 
1,641 


2 
986 


327 
16 


29, 815 


2 
1,  580 

94 


1,000 


464 
123 


55, 560 


174 
14,905 


427 
140 


4,176 

1,089 

282 


847 


1, 014, 987 


5,091,363 


3,016 


145, 499 

+22750 

+  18.5 


737, 660 

+274389 

+59.2 


150, 570 

-5,071 

-3.4 


(>) 


135 


6,136 


503 


2, 1.59 
177 


1,862 
280 


4,701 


129 


37, 816 


210 


630 


52, 169 


133 
5,600 


346 


18 

.5, 077 

745 

355 


68 

2 

3,191 


87 


134 


Total  shipments. 


1922 


9,-317 


17, 013 


59, 369 


250 

63,034 

31,277 

4,872 


439 

47,108 

1, 1.32 


16,205 
7,292 


265 
11, 109 

201 

2,6.54 

16 


43, 901 


47 

3 

61 

43,618 

536 
390 


364 


40,487 


464 
123 


57,637 
175, 706 
327 
4.5, 517 
27,600 

2 

488 

93, 12,5 

11, 519 

140 

10,i 
6,061 
1,267 

769 


2,710 

8 

3,58-1 


1,177 

3 

2,586 


122, 749 


463, 271 


831,879   926,276 

-94,397 

—10.2 


3,617,029  3,597,488 

+I9.541I 

+O..5 


676, 352 

+  155,527 

+23.  0 


Disposition  of  stock  not  reported. 

Note.— This  report  does  not  include  direct  shipments  to  packers,  except  when  such  shipments  pass  through  the  stockyards. 
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(Concluded  from  page  498.) 

inbred  soutliern  stuff  down  to  $4  at  East  St. 
Louis.  There  was  practically  no  trade  in 
meaty  feeders,  killing  demand  excluding 
producers. 

Hogs. — ^Althougli  hog  receipts  at  Chicago 
were  practically  the  same  as  a  week  earlier 
and  the  10-market  total  showed  a  fairly  lib- 
eral increase  prices  recovered  fi'om  the  low 
spot  of  the  pre"\d.ous  Saturday  and  the  mar- 
ket ruled  sharply  higher  early  in  the  week. 
Thursday's  average  price  was  the  highest 
since  May  20  and  as  shippers  took  only  about 
21,000  hogs  from  Chicago  compared  with 
25,000  during  the  preceding  week,  this 
strength  in  the  market  was  due  directlj^  to 
active  bujdng  by  local  packers.  Sharp  ad- 
vances in  lib  and  lard  futures  early  in  the 
week  constituted  a  price  strengthening  in- 
fluence. 

PRICE    SPREAD   WIDENED. 

The  price  spread  widened  by  midweek 
when  common  rough  packers  sold  as  much 
as  $2  under  choice  light  hogs.  Fairly  liberal 
supplies  at  the  week-end,  coupled  with  very 
light  shipping  orders  caused  prices  to  recede 
15(l;-20(l;  fi-om  the  high  point.  The  $11  hog 
was  well  represented  at  Chicago  on  Wednes- 
day and  early  Thiu'sday  but  at  the  week's 
close  $10.85  was  the  extreme  top. 

Closing  prices  at  Chicago  were  largely 
100-25(1;  higher  than  a  week  earlier.  At  the 
close  the  bulk  of  the  good  170-220  lb.  aver- 
ages cleared  $10.70-$10.80  with  most  of  the 
good  230-300  lb.  butchers  going  at  110.50- 
$10.70.  Good  smooth  packing  sows  sold 
largely  at  $9.30-$9.50  with  lighter  weights 
up  to  $9.75,  and  common  roughs  and  extreme 
hea%des  down  to  $9-$9 .  25 .  Stags  sold  largely 
at  $7.50-18.75  with  some  light  weights  up 
to  $9. 

Good  shipping  orders  for  desirable  pigs 
were  in  e%ddence  all  week  and  the  market 
closed  mostly  25<|;  higher,  bulk  of  the  good 
100-120  lb.  pigs  going  at  $9.75-$10.25  and 
stronger  weights  up  to  $10.50.  Stock  pigs 
continued  in  demand  at  St.  Paul  and  Mis- 
souri River  markets  with  the  best  at  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Paul  reaching  $11  or  50<i;  above 
the  closing  top  on  hogs  at  those  points. 

Sheep. — The  limited  outlet  for  hea\-y 
mutton  and  for  cull  and  common  grades  of 
lamb  was  reflected  by  the  trade  in  stock  on 
foot,  and  the  price  range  was  further 
widened.  All  low-grade  and  weighty  stock 
declined  while  the  best  handj'-weight  kinds 
held  up  well  in  price.  The  eastward  move- 
ment of  California  lambs  subsided,  but  this 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  a  seasonal 
expansion  in  receipts  of  natives,  to  which 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  con- 
tributed liberally.  Supply  figm-es  were  also 
swelled  by  considerably  above  normal  sup- 
plies of  dry-fed  stock,  much  of  the  latter 
having  gone  on  feed  late,  in  response  to  the 
high  winter  market.  Few  desirable  dry- 
feds,  however,  remained  in  feed  lots  at  the 
week  end. 

The  freedom  with  which  southeastern  new 
crop  lambs  are  running  is  suggestive  of  an 
earUer  termination  of  that  mo^-ement  this 
season  than  usual.  This,  together  with  indi- 
cations that  the  main  portion  of  the  western 
crop  will  move  late,  and  the  broad  summer 
demand  for  breeding  and  feeding  stock  that 
the  good  early  demand  for  such  classes  seems 
to  portend,  leads  to  the  anticipation  of  rela- 
tively light  supplies  and  a  market  through 
July  and  the  later  summer  and  fall  months 
that  should  prove  attractive  to  producei-s. 

At  the  week  end  it  would  have  taken 
strictly  shorn  lambs  of  desired  weights  to 


RECEIPTS  Ain>  DISPOSITION  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AT  PtJBUC  STOCKYARDS  COMPARED  WITH 

PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

(Thousands;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Class  and  yeat 


Cattle  and  calves: 

1916 , 

1917 

1918 

1919 , 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Calves  only: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Hogs: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Sheep: 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Receipts. 


May. 


1,385 
1,961 
1,863 
1,836 
1,778 
1,542 
1,878 

475 
478 
520 

3,332 

3,204 
3,345 
3,831 
4,210 
3,328 
3,737 

1,347 
1,059 
1,214 
1,468 
1,488 
1,916 
1,692 


5mos. 
Jan.- 
May. 


5,991 
7,828 
8,847 
8,691 
8,369 
7,436 
8,015 

2,097 
2,086 
2,236 

19,215 
18,612 
20,395 
21,389 
19, 857 
18,653 
18, 105 

0,376 
6,429 
6,093 
6,925 
7,299 
8,650 
7,618 


Total 

for 

year. 


17,676 
23,066 
25,295 
24,624 
22,197 
19,787 


5,337 

5,477 


43,265 
38,042 
44,863 
44,469 
42,121 
41, 101 


20,692 
20,216 
22,485 
27,256 
23,538 
24, 168 


Local  slaughter. 


May. 


818 
1,153 
1,080 
1,037 
986 
924 
1,086 

366 
364 
387 

2,493 
2,361 
2,261 
2,635 
2,790 
2,270 
2,571 

850 
628 
634 
834 
706 
1,015 
852 


5inos. 
Jan.- 
May. 


3,655 
4,817 
5,383 
5,181 
4,951 
4,487 
4,727 

1,615 
1,579 
1,665 

13,692 
12,540 
13,263 
14, 769 
12,770 
12,123 
11,587 

4,062 
3,892 
3,280 
4,104 
3,941 
5,091 
3,997 


Total 

for 
year. 


10, 294 
13,275 
14,874 
13,633 
12, 194 
11,078 


3,875 
3,799 


30,984 
25,440 
30,441 
30,018 
26,761 
20,335 


11,228 
9,142 
10,266 
12,646 
10, 981 
12, 858 


Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments. 


May. 


289 
401 
491 
442 
323 
214 
365 

11 

7 
21 

14 
28 
76 
98 
66 
39 
70 

67 
76 
161 
160 
234 
123 
145 


5mos. 
Jan.- 
May. 


1,219 
1,429 
1,631 
1,738 
1,397 
1,058 
1,358 

57 
30 
67 

69 
164 
359 
410 
424 
271 
289 

337 
480 
755 
863 
1,089 
.463 
738 


Total 

for 

year. 


3,8l7 
4,803 
5,013 
5,286 
4,102 
3,604 


121 
178 


194 

788 
989 
902 
728 
499 


3,277 
4,448 
5,208 
6,956 
5,180 
3,095 


Total  shipments. 


May. 


528 
790 
790 
801 
784 
597 


102 
107 
134 

816 
905 
1,085 
1,197 
1,392 
1,045 
1,149 


424 
570 
643 
818 
926 
832 


5mos 
Jan.- 
May. 


2,157 
2,877 
3,365 
3,406 
3,340 
2,884 
3,233 

487 
485 
577 

5,373 
6,081 
7,068 
6,588 
7,004 
6,502 
6,512 

2,237 
2,507 
2,807 
2,834 
3,395 
3,597 
3,617 


Total 

for 

year. 


6,953 
9,473 
10,311 
10,757 
9,831 
8,600 


1,455 
1,604 


11,979 
12,571 
14,376 
14,366 
15,298 
14,709 


9,193 
11,010 
12,204 
14,585 
12,563 
11,333 


command  $12.50  at  Chicago,  although  $13  was 
paid  earlier  in  the  week.  Dry-fed  lambs,  of 
show  quality,  averaging  over  100  lbs.,  sold 
down  to  $11  and  below,  while  a  number  of 
common  and  medium  fed  Texans  went  at 
$9-$ll ,  and  some  culls  as  low  as  $6. 

Spring  lambs  of  desirable  kUling  grade 
closed  at  $14-$14.50  at  Chicago  with  strictly 
choice  quotable  at  $14.75.  Cull  natives 
closed  mostly  at  $8-$8.50  and  showed  a  full 
50(1;  decline  for  the  week.  Western  lambs 
reaching  Chicago  were  Californians  and 
practically  all  feeders.  These  met  a  good 
call  at  $11.25-$12.  A  few  Idaho  and  Arizona 
lambs  reached  Omaha  and  Kansas  CitJ^ 

Desirable  California  grass  yearlings  went 
for  slaughter  at  $9.50,  at  Chicago  with  feeder 
ends  at  $8.35-$8.75.  Most  of  the  fat  year- 
lings sold  mixed  with  2-year-olds  at  $8-$9. 
Two-year-old  wethers,  with  a  "breaker" 
end,  reached  $8,  but  good,  strong-weight 
wethers  took  $6.50  and  some  hea^des  sold 
downward  to  $5.  Heavy  fat  ewes  dragged 
at  $3-$3.50  at  the  close,  while  best  handy- 
weights  went  for  slaughter  upward  to  $7. 
Full-mouthed  to  yearling  native  breeding 
ewes  ranged  $5-$8  and  California  yearling 
ewes  sold  on  bree(ier  account  at  $9.75-$10.35. 

Opening  Monday,  June  12. — Liberal  offer- 
ings of  beef  steers  met  a  broad  local  shipping 
and  export  demand  and  the  better  grades 
held  largely  steady,  while  common  and  grass- 
fed  stock  was  weak  to  15(j;  lower.  Top  was 
$9.50,  paid  for  matured  steers  and  yearlings, 
and  the  bulk  was  of  quality  and  flesh  con- 
dition to  sell  in  a  spread  of  $8.25-$9.10. 

In-between  grades  of  butcher  cows  and 
heifers  declined  254;,  but  the  better  grades 
and  canners  and  cutters  showed  little 
change.  The  same  was  true  of  buUs  and 
stockers.     "Veal  calves  declined  largely  50(>. 

A  generous  early  summer  run  of  about 
56,000  hogs  sold  mostly  10(j;-20(l;  lower  with 
spots  250  off.  Butchers  and  mixed  grades 
declined  most.  Both  large  and  small 
packers  were  liberal  buyers.  Top  was  $10.70 
and  the  bulk  $10-$10.65.  Packing  sows  at 
$8.75-$9.50  shared  in  the  downtiu'n.  Pigs 
sold  largely  steady,  good  100-130  lb.  aver- 
ages selling  mostly  at  $9.75-$10.50. 

Best  diy-fed,  fat  lambs  held  steady,  but 
spring  lambs  declined  25<;-50(t',  a  slump  that 
also  measured  the  downtm'n  on  hea^'y  fat 
sheep.  Lighter  weight  sheep  met  a  slow 
outlet  and  weak  prices. 


Fat  lambs  topped  at  $12.50  and  springers 
at  $14.25.  Some  heavy  native  ewes  sold 
down  to  $2.50,  handy-weight  kinds  going 
mostly  ai-ound  $6.50. 


Heavy    Live    Stock    Movements    through 
Public  Stockyards  during  May. 

May  was  a  month  of  hea%rj'  live  stock  moA-e- 
ments  through  public  stockyards.  Re- 
ceipts of  cattle  and  calves  exceeded  those 
of  a  year  ago  by  nearly  22  %  and  showed  an 
excess  over  the  5-year  average  of  approxi- 
mately 82,000  head  or  4.6%.  Receipts  of 
such  animals  were  the  hea^dest  for  any 
May  since  1917,  and  were  the  heaviest  for 
any  month  since  last  November. 

Hog  receipts  were  also  liberal,  exceeding 
those  of  May,  1921  by  nearly  409,000  head. 
The  5-year  average  for  May  was  exceeded 
by  141,000  hogs  or  nearly  4%. 

Although  sheep  are  lamp  receipts  fell 
224,000  short  of  those  of  May  last  year,  with 
that  single  exception  they  were  the  heaviest 
for  that  month  in  the  past  eight  years,  and 
exceeded  the  5-year  May  average  by  more 
than  18  % .  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  year  ago  liquidation  of  stocks 
of  sheep  and  lambs  was  still  heavy. 

The  most  striking  increases,  however, 
occurred  in  stocker  and  feeder  shipments. 
Such  shipments  of  cattle  and  calves  showed 
an  increase  of  nearly  71%  over  May,  1921. 
Compared  with  the  5-year  average,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  decrease  of  a  little  more 
than  2%,  despite  the  fact  that  at  most 
public  markets  1921  was  a  record  year  for 
movements  of  calves.  Receipts  of  such 
animals  during  May  this  year  exceeded  those 
of  a  year  ago  by  approximately  9%,  while 
stocker  and  feeder  shipments  of  calves 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  189% 
during  May  this  year. 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  of  hogs 
showed  an  increase  of  81%  over  those  of 
May  last  year  and  14.5%  over  the  5-year 
average.  In  fact,  such  shipments  of  hogs 
were  the  largest  for  any  May  since  1919. 

Although  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs 
showed  a  substantial  decrease  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  stocker  and  feeder  ship- 
ments showed  an  increase  of  more  than  18  % . 
The  May  movement  of  sheep  and  lambs  back 
to  the  country,  fell  more  than  3  %  short  of 
equaling  the  5-year  average  for  May. 
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FLUCTUATIONS  FEATURE  BUTTER 
MARKETS;  OPERATORS  CAUTIOUS. 

Question  of  Safe   Price  for  Storage  Buying  Still 
Uppermost — Fine  Grades  in  Good  Demand. 

Operations  on  the  four  principal  butter 
marketa  during  tlie  week  ending  June  10 
were  of  a  nervous  and  cautious  nature. 
Ever  since  the  time  came  for  storing  butter 
most  members  of  the  trade  have  felt  that 
prices  were  too  high  to  consider  storage 
butter  a  safe  investment.  During  the  week 
the  question  of  what  would  be  a  safe  stoiing 
price  continued  to  be  a  problem. 

Because  of  good  pastures  and  excellent 
climatic  conditions,  butter  stored  during 
the  month  of  June  is  considered  superior  to 
butter  stored  during  other  months  with  less 
favorable  conditions.  Moreover,  June  usu- 
ally brings  the  heaviest  production  of  the 
season,  and,  therefore,  comparatively  low 
jwices.  Naturally,  under  these  conditions, 
the  largest  storing  demand  comes  during 
June,  but  the  question  as  to  when  during 
the  month  prices  will  be  lowest  has  been  so 
uncertain  that  the  markets  have  been  very 
closely  watched  and  operations  have  been 
of  a  very  cautious  nature. 

CONDITIONS   UNUSUAL   THIS   YEAR. 

This  year,  particularly,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  speculation  concerning  the 
possible  trend  of  the  June  markets.  The 
situation  early  in  the  season  presented  very 
bullish  characteristics,  and  because  of  ihis 
prices  for  the  first  part  of  June  were  high 
compared  with  last  year. 

These  conditions  had  their  bearing  on  the 
markets  during  the  week.  All  the  markets 
oi)ened  steady  to  firm.  This  was  followed 
by  an  easier  tone  and  slightly  lower  prices 
at  the  middle  of  the  week  and  by  strength 
and  advances  at  the  close.  A  few  days  of 
firm  markets  brought  an  active  support 
from  the  buyers  which  in  most  cases  re- 
sulted in  advances.  When  the  advances 
reached  a  certain  point  some  buyers  sensed 
a  reaction  and  began  to  hold  off.  Others 
followed  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  buy 
for  lower  prices.  A  few  days  of  weakness 
and  slight  price  declines  brought  back  the 
buyers  who  wanted  to  buy  goods  at  the  low 
point. 

GOOD    DEMAND   FOB   FINE    GOODS. 

There  were  but  few  days  when  fancy  but- 
ter showed  any  material  accumulation,  but 
because  of  heavy  receipts  and  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  dealers  to  keep  receipts  mov- 
ing it  did  not  take  much  of  an  excess  to  re- 
duce asking  prices.  Medium  and  under 
grades  found  a  slower  and  less  regular  de- 
mand. Accumulations  of  these  grades  were 
generally  large  and  the  market  sluggish  and 
easy.  The  demand  for  fine  cars  of  central- 
ized was  fair  to  good.  At  Chicago  there  was 
always  a  ready  demand  for  90  score,  because 
much  of  that  class  of  goods  was  stored,  but 
the  eastern  markets  reported  less  interest. 

Reports  .of  production  all  indicate  a 
material  ina'ease  in  the  make.  The  last 
report  of  the  American  Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers  Association,  dated  June  3, 
showed  an  increase  over  last  year  of  22.4% 
and  an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of 
4.9  % .  Receipts  at  the  fom  markets  for  the 
first  half  of  the  week  alone  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about  20,000  tubs  over  the  previous 


week  and  receivers  report  a  large  increase 
in  the  size  of  indi%idual  shipments.  This 
increase  has  apparently  been  fairly  well  ab- 
sorbed by  the  heav}'  into-storage  movement 
which  for  the  first  three  days  of  the  week 
averaged  over  1,000,000  lbs.  a  day.  Marketa 
closed  at  about  the  same  price  level  as  the 
previous  week  and  the  tone  was  also  prac- 
tically unchanged. 


WHOLESALE     PRICES     OF    BUTTER    AND 
CHEESE,  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  10,  1922. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


CREAMEEY 
BTTTTER 

(92  score). 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Bos- 
ton. 

San 
Fran- 
cisco. 

Monday 

36i 

36i 

35i 

36 

36i 

36i 

fA 

34J 
3^ 
35 

35i 

37 

36i 

36i 

36i 

37 

37 

37 

37 

36i 

36J 

37 

37 

38i 

33 

37i 

374 

374 

37* 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average  for  week 

Previous  v/eek. . . 

Corresponding 

week  last  year. 

36.25 
35.10 

31.92 

35.04 
34.20 

30.75 

35. 75 
36. 00 

32.50 

36.83 
3.5.90' 

32.  67 

37.79 
36.70 

33.42 

AMEEICA^f 
CHEESE 

(No.lfresh  twins) 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Bos- 
ton. 

San 
Fran- 
cisco.' 

Wis- 
con- 
sin. 

Monday           .  . 

18-18i 
18-18J 
18-18  J 
18-18J 
18-18i 
18-184 

18'i-18J 
18H8! 
18J-185 
18H8? 
185-181 
185-18i 

19  -19i 
19  -20 
19i-20^ 
195-204 
194-204 
194-201 

17 

m 

185 
184 
184 
18J 

17i 

Tuesday     

18* 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

*18 
184 
184 

Saturday 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week... 

Corresponding 

week  last  year. 

18.25 
18.25 

16.00 

18.58 
18.67 

14.52 

19.79 
19.25 

16.25 

18.08 
17.20 

15.58 

18.25 
18.15 

13.75 

1  Flats. 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  score)  at 
Chicago. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Monday 36 

Tuesday 354 

Wednesday 34| 

Thursdav 35* 


Friday 354 

Saturday 354 


Average 35.42 


MOVEMENT  AT  FIVE  MARKETS. 

[New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelpliia,  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco.] 


BUTTER. 

Receipts  for  week. . 
Receipts  since  Jan.l 
Put  in  cold  storage. 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings. . . 


Poiinis. 
21, 448, 651 
269,037,447 
7, 776, 340 

506,617 
+1, 269, 723 
15,731,731 


CHEESE. 

Receipts  for  week.. 
Receipts  since  Jan.l 
Put  in  cold  storage. 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage ,.. 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings... 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  for  week. . 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  in  cold  storage. . 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings... 


EGGS. 

Receipts  for  week.. 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  in  cold  storage. 
Withdrawn  from 
cold  storage . . .-. . 
Change  during  week 
Total  holdings. .. 


Week 
ending 
June  10. 


4, 871, 144 

78,670,431 

2, 353, 058 

761,405 

fl,  591, 653 

7,944,850 


3,696,616 

82,598,316 

1,691,530 

2, 730, 570 
-1,039,040 
27,986,037 


Cases. 

473,288 
9,979,803 

237,020 

16, 135 
-f-220,885 
4, 292, 887 


Previous 

week. 


Pounds. 
20, 9S5, 523 
247, 588, 796 
4, 584, 295 

348,450 

+i,  235, 845 

8,462,008 


Pounds. 
18,543,918 
223,349,377 
5, 859, 764 

847,128 
4-5,012,636 
21,491,233 


5, 286, 150 

73, 799, 287 

1,314,345 

536, 397 
+777, 948 
6,353,197 


2,976,090 

78, 901, 700 

1,359,911 

2, 278, 200 

-918, 2S9 

29,025,077 


Last  year. 


5,334,145 
77, 517, 124 
2, 259, 544 

1, 019, 534 

i-1,240,010 

9,  866, 584 


3, 214, 157 

74,049,362 

1, 046, 178 

2,386,095 
-1,339,917 
24, 300,  498 


Cases.  I 
462, 5761 

9, 506, 515 
310, 576 


Cases. 

409,909 

9, 264,  .374 

106, 205 


18,424  8,790 

+292,1521       +97,415 
4.072,002:     3, 418, 675 


Southern  California  tomato  movement 
became  active  during  June.  Last  season 
nearly  1,200  carloads  came  from  that  district. 
Shipments  continue  until  the  end  of  De- 
cember. 


STORAGE  DEMAND  FOR  CHEESE 
CONTINUED  DULL  DURING  WEEK 

Dealers    Slow  to    Purchase   at    Prevailing  Prices. 
Demand  Fairly  Heavy  in  Wisconsin, 

The  hesitancy  of  operators  to  buy  cheese 
for  storing  at  prevailing  prices  was  a  feature 
of  the  cheese  markets  during  the  week 
ending  June  10,  and  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  elements  of  influence.  Sales 
on  the  Wisconsin  cheese  boards  at  the 
opening  of  the  week  indicated  a  barely 
steady  feeling.  There  was  an  apparent 
weakness  on  some  styles  and  Longhorns 
especially  were  draggy,  with  many  sales 
close  to  cost. 

Except  for  a  light  demand  from  jobbers 
who  were  willing  to  store  goods  for  later 
use  at  current  asking  prices,  buying  for 
storage  was  relatively  Ught  in  distributing 
markets,  the  net  increase  in  storage  holdings 
at  the  four  markets  for  the  week  barely  ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000  lbs. 

NO    SPECULATn-E    DEMAND. 

A  fairly  heavy  storing  demand  was  re- 
ported from  Wisconsin  primary  markets, 
although  actual  buying  was  not  nearly  so 
heavy  as  dealers  had  anticipated .  A  f eeliiig 
still  persisted  that  prices  were  too  high  to 
make  storing  on  a  large  scale  a  safe  risk,  and 
for  this  reason  speculative  demand  did  not 
develop.  The  price  level  seemed  to  con- 
stitute the  main  factor  in  this  connection, 
for  quality  has  been  running  satisfactory. 

Cun-ent  trade  demand  has  been  fair,  but 
trading  during  the  week  was  generally 
quiet.  Southern  business  was  relatively 
light.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  hot 
weather  most  of  this  busLuess  will  be  handled 
from  points  in  that  territory  where  consigned 
stocks  are  canied. 

Production  has  continued  to  hold  up  well, 
especially  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  production  is  close  to  the 
high  point  for  the  season,  as  hot  weather 
and  flies  are  beginning  to  affect  the  milk 
flow.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  sec- 
tions where  dairjdng  was  x^ushed  during, 
the  winter.  In  the  northern  part  of  Wis- 
consin, there  have  been  abundant  rains 
and  production  is  still  holding  up  well. 

Current  trading  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
Wisconsin  dealers  have  been  running  heavy 
the  past  few  weeks  and  along  -with  this  the 
trade  output  has  been  showing  decreases. 
On  the  other  hand,  cun-ent  trading  stocks  in 
the  distributing  markets  ha^'e  shown  a 
tendency  to  decrease.  This  bears  out  the 
fact  that  dealers  in  the  large  wholesale 
markets  have  not  had  a  full  amount  of 
confidence  in  the  ti'cnd  and  that  their 
failm'e  to  buy,  along  with  an  increasing 
production  has  caused  goods  to  accumulate 
in  the  countrv. 


EXPORTS  OF  EGGS  DURING  APRIL 

[Data  from  Department  of  Commerce 

,  1922. 
1 

Exported  to— 

Eggs  in 

Dried 

or  frozen 

eggs. 

albu- 
men. 

■ 

United  Kingdom 

Canada                  

Dozen. 

102,337 

383,180 

14,370 

53,255 

825,094 

5.935 

1,106:579 

1,225 

Poundi. 

Pounds. 

4,028 

Panama              

":::::::::;;:;: 

Cuba         

726  1 

Virgin  Islands  of  U.  S. . . 
BrazU 

1 

220 

Chile 

2,210 
574 

Far  Eastern  Republic . . . 

AH.  other  countries 

1,418 

249    

Total 

2, 493, 393 

7,817 

220 

504 
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I  Fruits  ^  Vegetables  0 

WATERMELONS,  PEACHES,  AND 

POTATOES  GAIN  IN  PRICE 

Texas  Bermuda  Onion  Prices  Steady — ShjpmenJs  of 
13  Lines  Increase  over  Previous  Week. 

Notwithstanding  an  increase  of  300  care  in 
watermelon  ahipments  during  the  week  end- 
ing June  10,  car-lot  prices  in  most  city  mar- 
kets made  unexpected  advances.  New  po- 
tato prices  advanced,  even  though  shipments 
jumped  55  % .  Peaches  of  better  quality  ad- 
vanced the  market  for  that  commodity;  a 
shortage  in  many  markets  also  tended  to 
boost  the  price.  The  trend  was  downward 
for  tomatoes  under  a  40  %  gain  in  shipments. 
Onions  were  about  steady,  but  California 
cantaloupe  prices  ranged  twice  as  high  as 
last  season  in  eastern  consuming  centers. 
Movement  of  cantaloupes  exceeded  700  cai's, 
compared  with  100  the  week  before.  The 
strawberry  output  filled  less  than  1,200  cars, 
a  decrease  of  40%  from  the  previous  week 
and  a  sure  sign  that  the  berry  season  is  fast 
closing.  Total  shipments  of  13  principal 
fiuits  and  vegetables  were  12,075  cars,  com- 
pared with  11,025  the  week  before. 

Apples. — The  preliminary  estimate  of  this 
year's  apple  crop  indicates  a  possible  total 
production  of  180,000,000  bus.,  compared 
with  98,100,000  last  season  and  about 
224,000,000  bus.  in  1920.  The  commercial 
crop  to  be  shipped  to  market  will,  of  course, 
be  much  less  than  the  total  crop.  Last 
year's  production  was  far  below  normal  in 
most  of  the  leading  commercial  sections 
except  the  Northwest  and  California. 

REGIONS    OF   BIGGEST  INCHEASE. 

Of  the  regions  shipping  lajge  siipplies  to 
terminal  markets,  the  biggest  increases 
over  1921  are  predicted  for  Arkansas,  Mis- 
soTui,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  Valleys.  Maine  may  have  one- 
third  fewer  apples  than  last  year.  Condi- 
tions point  to  a  decrease  of  20%  in  Wash- 
ington, although  that  will  still  leave  a  large 
crop  because  shipments  from  that  State 
during  the  season  now  closing  filled  33,000 
cars,  compared  with  21,600  in  1920-21. 
Decreases  of  15%-20%  are  probable  in 
Idaho  and  Oregon,  from  which  States  12,500 
cars  of  apples  came  last  season,  or  twice  as 
many  as  in  1920.  Indications  are  for  a 
production  of  30,000,000  bus.  in  New  York, 
or  more  than  double  last  year's  short  crop. 
This  season  New  York  marketed  only  18,000 
cars  of  apples,  compared  with  34,000  cars 
in  1920-21.  With  bumper  crops  in  British 
Cohynbia  and  Nova  Scotia  last  fall,  these 
Canadian  Prolan ces  sent  from  1,500  to 
2,000  carloads  of  apples  into  the  United 
States,  but  official  reports  from  Ottawa 
indicate  a  probable  decrease  of  25%  in 
apple  production  in  those  sections  this 
year,  which  may  mean  fewer  exports. 
Best  giade  Baldwins  from  New  York  State 
arc  still  bringing  .$8-$9  in  wholesale  mar- 
kets, and  Extra  Fancv  boxed  Winesaps 
from  Washington  rule  .$3-$3.50.  Early 
summer  apples  are  already  on  sale,  Tennes- 
see bushel  baskets  closing  at  ,'!il..50  in  St. 
Louis.  During  the  week  ending  June  10, 
Tennessee  shipped  14  care,  Georgia  6,  and 
Alabama  3  cars  of  summer  apples. 

Cofe6a(7(;.— Supplies  of  cabbage  were  cut 
20%-  last  week,  compared  with  shipments 
of     the     previous     week.     Practically     all 


southern  cabbage  has  already  been  mar- 
keted. The  season  closed  in  Alabama  with 
a  record  of  1,230  cars,  a  gain  of  neajly  40^ 
over  the  1921  record.  Florida  shipped 
twice  as  much  cabbage  as  last  season,  a 
total  of  3,000  cars.  South  Carolina's  move- 
inent  of  2,775  cars  was  slightly  below  the 
previous  year's,  but  Texas  shipped  about 
3,650  carloads,  an  increase  of  120%.    The 

PRICES  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Jobbing  Range. 

POTATOES,  Carolina  Irish  Cobblers,  No.  1— barrels. 


This  season. 

i^ 

One  year 

Market. 

S  " 

ago. 

^1 

June  12. 

June  5. 

New  York. . 

.570 

$6.50-7.00 

35.50-5.75 

$2.  7.5-3.  .50 

Boston 

230 

7.00 

6. 00-6.  50 

4.  00-4. 25 

Philadelphia. 

204 

5.  75-6.  .50 

5.  50-5. 75 

3.  CO-3. 50 

Baltimore... 

108 

5. 50-6. 00 

6. 00-6.  .50 

3.00 

Pittsburgh.. 

217 

7.00 

6.  .50 

3.75 

Cinomnati. . 

13e 

'3.50-3.75 

6. 00-6.  .50 

4.10-4.25 

Chica,t;o 

357 

2  6.  7.5-7. 00 

5  6.25-6.50 

3.50 

St.  Louis. .  - 

142 

J  2. 75-3. 26 

1  3. 00-3. 25 

■3.25-3.  ,50 

Kajisas  City. 

165 

1  3. 00-3. 25 

1  2.  50-3. 00 

1  3, 75 

ONIONS,  Texas  Yellow  Bermudas— standard  crates. 


New  York. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Pittsburgh.. 
Cincinnati . . 

Cliicago 

St.  Louis . .  . 
Kansas  City. 


3  S2. 501 

1. 75-2. OO! 

2.25| 

1.50-1.75 

3  2.25-2.35 

1.501 

1.50-1.65 

2.00 

]..50| 


SI.  60-1.  75 
1,50-1,75 
1,65-2,00 
2, 00-2, 10 
1,25-1.50 
1.50-1.65 
1.50-1.65 
1.00-2.00 
1.50-1.75 


WATERMELONS,  Florida  Tom  Watsons,  22-30  lbs. 
Average — bulk  per  car 


New  York. . 

214 

$450-5,50 

$350^50 

$500-700 

Boston 

71 

*  .  40-.  60 

* .  3.5-.  60 

«  .  50-.  70 

Philadelphia. 

57 

500-700 

250-400 

■500-650 

Baltimore... 

53 

<.30-.40 

.500 

•        525 

Pittsburgh . . 

71 

450-525 

40(M.50 

665 

Cincinnati .  . 

■SO 

'25-35 

»  3.5^5 

'  3.5-75 

Chicago 

184 

420-550 

325--150 

575-825 

St.  Louis . . . 

.56 

«  2.  7,5-3.  00 

Kansas  City. 

17 

6  3.50 

«3.00^..56 

"3.00-4.00 

CANTALOUPES,   California   Salmon   Tints— Stand 
ards,  45's.  


New  York . . 

40 

Boston 

15 

Philadelphia 

15 

Baltimore.-. 

2 

Pittsburgh. . 

11 

Cincinnati . . 

4 

Chicago 

16 

St.  Louis 

2 

Kansas  City 

3 

$10.00-11.00 

9.00 

8.  OO-IO.  00 

8.00 

12.00 

7.  .50-  8. 00 

7.  50-  8. 00 

7.50 

7.  50-  8. 00 


a.  50-5. 00 

4.  75  5.  00 

4.  50-4.  75 

5.00 

4.  50-5.  00 

4.  60-5.  00 

4.50 

4.25 

4.00 


PEACHES,  Georgia  Early  Varieties — Sixes  and  bu.sliel 

baskets. 


New  York. . 

134 

$2.  7.5-4.  00 

$2,  25-4,  00 

$3.  50-4.  00 

Boston 

n 

3.  0O-3.  50 

1,  75-2,  25 

3.  50-4.  00 

Philadelphia 

18 

2.  75-3.  50 

1,  50-2,  00 

2.  2.5-2.  75 

Baltimore... 

5 

2.  00-2.  25 

1,  50-1,  75 

2.  00-2.  25 

Pittsburgh.. 

25 

3.  00-3.  25 

1,75-2,00 

2.  7.5-3.  00 

Cincinnati . . 

Zi 

3.00-a25 

1,40-1.65 

2,  00-2.  25 

Chicago 

22 

3.75 

1.  75-2.  25 

2.  .50 

St,  Louis 

11 

2. 00-2. 75 

2.75 

2.  50-3.  00 

Kansas  City 

5 

3.25-3.50 

2.25 

TOMATOES,  Mississippi,  Green  and  Turning, 
Wrapped — Fours. 


New  York . . 

212 

$1.40-1.50 

$1,  75-2,  00 

$1,75-2,00 

Boston 

82 

1.  25-1.  50 

],6G 

1,75-2,00 

Philadelphia 

124 

1.15-1.40 

1,  50-1,  75 

1,90-2.10 

Baltimore... 

45 

1.  35-1.  50 

1,  7.5-1,  90 

1.80-1.90 

Pittsburgh.. 

96 

1. 10-1.  25 

1.  85-2.  00 

1.55 

Cincinnati.. 

39 

.90-1.05 

1.  55-1. 65 

1.50-1.75 

Chicago 

113 

1.10-1.25 

1. 75-2. 00 

St.  Louis.... 

37 

'  2.  00-2.  .50 

'2.7,5-3,50 

'  1. 90-2. 00 

Kansas  City 

29 

'2.50 

'  2,  25-2,  75 

'2.00 

Prices,  I. 

0.  b.  Shipping  Points. 

POTATOES  (bblS.). 

N.  Car.  points 

$5, 00-5, 25 

«  $2.  75 

"WATERMELONS 

(cars). 

Ocala,  Fla 

125-225 

8100-200 

175-^50 

CANTALOUPES 

(crat&s). 

Brawley,  Calif 

2, 25-2. 50 

1.70-2. 00 

PEACHES  (sixes). 

Fort  Valley,  Ga.... 

2. 25-2. 76 

2.25 

1.50-2.15 

TOJ.IATOES   (fours). 

Crystal       Springs, 

Miss 

1.00-1.10 

9  2.25 

1.00-1.05 
9  2. 25 

1.00-1.05 

Jacksonville,  Tex. . . 

1.85 

>  Bliss  Triumphs,  sacked 
per  100  lbs . 

2  Carlot  sales. 

3  Calif.  Bermudas. 
*  Unit  basis. 
'  Bulk  per  100  melons. 


6  Bulk  per  100  lbs. 
'  Texas  fours. 
*  Cash  to  growors. 
9  Sixes. 


northern  CaKfomia  cabbage  movement  is 
getting  under  way;  southern  California  has 
already  shipped  330  cars.  First  shipments 
also  were  reported  last  week  from  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Mexico. 
Heaviest  supplies  at  present  are  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  375  carloads  having 
been  forwarded  from  that  section  during 
the  week.  City  markets  were  demoralized, 
100-lb.  crates  of  cabbage  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  jobbing  as  low  as  25(t-750.  Sales  of 
Teimessee  cabbage  in  50-lb.  crates  ranged 
50e-$l  in  the  Middle  West.  Tennessee 
put  out  178  cars,  and  the  season's  total 
from  that  State  to  June  10  was  370  cars 
compared  with  125  to  the  same  date  last 
year.  The  Mississippi  season  is  nearly 
over,  with  shipments  running  three  times 
heavier  than  last  season  and  already  filling 
more  than  1,500  cars. 

VIRGINIA   POT.\TO    SHIPMENTS   HEAVY. 

Potatoes. — Shipments  of  potatoes  from  the 
Norfolk  section  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  became  heavy  last  week,  and  that 
State  will  be  the  chief  source  of  eastern 
potatoes  for  the  next  few  months.  About 
18,000  cars  were  marketed  from  Virginia's 
first  crop  last  year.  The  f,  o.  b.  price  at 
Onley  was  about  $6  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  Virginia 
season  caused  a  gap  after  the  peak  movement 
from  South  Carolina.  As  a  result,  Irish  Cob- 
blers jumped  11  per  bbl.  on  the  New  York 
market,  closing  at  $6.50-$7,  or  about  $3  more 
than  the  price  in  early  June,  1921.  Chi- 
cago's weekly  receipts  of  new  potatoes  were 
240  cars,  little  more  than  half  of  New  York's 
arrivals.  About  130  carloads  of  old  jrotatoes 
went  to  each  of  those  markets. 

North  Carolina  was  the  heaviest  shipper 
of  potatoes,  840  cars  having  come  from  that 
State  last  week.  Sales  at  country  points 
closed  at  -$5.25  per  bbl.  Movement  from 
South  Carolina  is  still  active  and  continues 
longer  than  expected;  shipments  are  almost 
double  last  year's.  Alabama  came  to  the 
front  with  more  than  450  carloads  last  week. 
The  crop  in  that  section  also  is  very  heavy, 
and  city  sales  of  Bliss  Triumphs  ranged 
$2.75-$3.75  per  100  lbs.  Sliipments  of  old 
potatoes  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  pro- 
ceding  week.  Maine  shipped  about  650  ears 
and  Michigan  300,  their  movement  being 
65%  of  the  total.  It  is  evident  that  the  old 
potato  season  is  near  its  end  when  bulk 
Green  Mountains  are  selling  at  40(i;-45<i'  per 
100  lbs.  at  Maine  shipping  points.  North 
central  markets,  however,  were  still  firm. 


CARLOT 

SHIPMENTS    OF    FRUITS 

AND 

VEGETABLES 

Week 

Same 

Pre- 

This 

Last 

Commod- 
ity. 

end- 
ing 

week 
last 

week 
this 

sea- 
son to 

sea- 
son to 

Total 

last 

Jime 

sea- 

June 

June 

season. 

1ft 

son. 

son. 

10. 

10. 

Apples: 
Box  areas. 

57 

50 

76 

.56,388 

36,247 

36,370 

Bbl.  areas. 

47 

63 

79 

32,071 

72, 853 

72,910 

New 

23 

3 

0 

123 

14 

188,4.59 

Cabbage 

647 

581 

830 

15,492 

11,592 

31,225 

Cantaloupes 

707 

1,730 

96 

879 

2,822 

25.572 

Celei-y 

21 

32 

10 

4,776 

4, 175 

5,188 

Lettuce 

128 

73 

1,50 

15.059 

12,517 

18,300 

Onions 

152 

173 

215 

5,551 

4,942 

20,793 

Peaches 

251 

428 

509 

1,098 

1,984 

27,216 

Potatoes: 

Sweet 

62 

27 

78 

19, 069 

17,863 

17,931 

White,  old 

1,486 

795 

1,467 

235, 592 

196, 763 

197, 859 

White,new 

3,130 

3,«7 

2,026 

'15,205 

112,284 

'235,,592 

Strawberries 

1,168 

649 

2,005 

17,396 

9,965 

10, 681 

Tomatoes... 

1,649 

1,13) 

1,160 

11,965 

7,2],« 

17,204 

Vegetables, 

mixed. . .. 

265 

206 

333 

7,939 

7,  ,530 

1.5,572 

Watermelons 

2,282 

932 

1,991 

6,420 

2,424 

46, 451 

TotaJ... 

12,075 

10,310 

11, 025 

429,695 

3S8;895 

543,272 

»  Not  included  in  totals. 
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MOST  GRADES  OF  HAY  SELL  AT 
LOWER  PRICES;  DEMAND  SLOW 

Prices  Rrm  for  Top  Grades  of  Timothy — Second 
Crop  Alfalfa  Now  Being  Harvested. 

The  demand  for  hay  during  the  week  end- 
ing June  10  has  shown  but  little,  if  any,  im- 
provement over  the  previous  week.  With 
but  few  exceptions  prices  have  declined 
50<t-$2.50  per  ton.  The  demand  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  top  grades.  The 
smallest  declines  were  at  Boston,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Chicago  where  prices  declined  5Q(i 
per  ton;  at  New  York  prices  held  steady. 
Receipts  of  the  better  grades  gave  these  mar- 
kets a  steadier  tone,  but  the  demand  was 
only  moderately  active,  though  receivers 
experienced  little  diflSculty  in  disposing  of 
top  gi-ades. 

At  Cincinnati,  shipping  interests  were 
fairly  well  supplied  with  orders,  but  were 
not  inclined  to  pay  higher  prices  because 
they  expected  liberal  offerings.  However, 
there  was  much  variance  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  Although  invoices  and  country  ad- 
vices indicated  a  smaller  movement  buyers 
believed  receipts  would  continue  liberal. 

RECEIPTS    NOT   HEAVT. 

Receipts  of  all  kinds  of  hay  were  not 
heavy,  but  compared  favorably  with  those  of 
the  previous  week  and  the  corresponding 
week  last  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  giving  receipts  in  carloads  at  the  prin- 
cipal markets  for  the  weeks  ending  June  10 
and  June  3,  1922,  and  June  11,  1921: 


City. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Miuuoapolis-St.  Paul. 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

lios  Angeles 


1922 

1921 

June  10. 

June  3. 

June  11. 

81 

148 
147 

175 
ISO 

228 

101 
166 
3S3 
122 
264 

85 
202 
262 

86 
192 

G4 
221 
222 

64 

333 

131 

74 

48 

Timothy  .—TheiQ  was  a  fairly  strong 
demand  lor  timothy  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, especially  for  the  top  grades.  At 
Boston  receipts  were  lighter  than  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  market  was  firm  with 
Bome  sales  of  extra  good  quality  exceeding 
quotations.  Medium  and  low  grades  were 
not  so  active.  There  was  also  a  fair  de- 
mand for  No.  2  timothy  at  the  price  quoted 
but  lower  grades  accumulated  at  railroad 
terminals  and  sheds  and  there  was  some 
pressure  to  sell  in  order  to  save  storage 
charges.  Any  material  increase  in  anivals 
would  probably  cause  this  market  to  rule 
lower.  Receivers  report  moderate  invoices 
of  hay  to  arrive. 

At  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  the  market 
during  the  week  was  active  for  better  grades 
with  prices  fairly  steady  for  the  best  grades. 
Arrivals  at  the  various  other  markets  were 
liberal  and  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand, 
with  buyers  inclined  to  hold  off  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  lower  prices. 

Alfalfa. — The  alfalfa  market  at  Kansas 
City  was  weak  and  somewhat  lower.  Buyera 
are  waiting  for  a  heavy  movement  of  new 
crop  alfalfa  to  develop  and  a^e  not  willing  to 
l)ay  the  market  prices.  Considerable  fii'st 
cutting  of  alfalfa  is  being  offered  in  Kansas 
(Concluded  on  page  507,  column  3.) 
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DEMAND  FOR  FEEDS  CONTINUED 
VERY  DULL  DURING  PAST  WEEK 

Lower  Prices  Quoted  for  Most  Feeds — Stocks  of 
High  Protein  Feed  Reported  L^hf . 

The  demand  for  wheat  feeds  during  the 
week  ending  June  10  was  very  light,  the  ex- 
cellent pasturage  having  had  a  tendency  to 
lessen  buying.  High  protein  feeds  were  re- 
ported fairly  steady,  as  stocks  are  light  and 
there  was  no  pressure  to  sell. 

Wheat  mill  feeds. — The  wheat  mill  feed 
market  was  extremely  dull  during  the  past 
week  and,  although  concessions  were  freely 
made  to  stimulate  the  demand,  buyers 
refused  to  purchase  beyond  their  absolute 
needs.  Inquiry  at  eastern  markets  on  bran, 
as  well  as  other  wheat  feeds,  continued  very 
dull.  Most  of  the  eastern  jobbers  were  re- 
ported to  have  fair  stocks  of  transit  and  junc- 
tion feed,  particularly  bran,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  discount  considerably  under  west- 
ern shipment  prices  in  order  to  keep  movingr 

Some  demand  was  reported  at  Pittsburgh 
for  the  better  grades  of  winter  wheat  mid- 
dlings, but  transactions  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  cars  for  immediate  shipment. 
At  Chicago  the  demand  was  reported  very 
dull,  even  though  prices  have  been  gradually 
declining.  Offerings  were  not  urgent,  al- 
though it  was  reported  that  some  distress 
bran  appeared  during  the  week.  One  or  two 
fairly  large  purchases  of  standard  middlings 
were  reported  to  have  been  made  in  that 
market  for  Jime  and  July  delivery  at  $22.50 
per  ton. 

The  Minneapolis  market  was  also  veiy 
quiet.    Some  eastern  buyers  were  reported  to 


have  bid  $16  per  ton  for  bran  for  July  ship- 
ment. Resellers  offered  quick  shipment 
bran  at  $15.50  per  ton.  Northwest  mills 
were  running  light. 

At  Kansas  CAty  a  firmer  tone  developed  for 
both  bran  and  shorts.  Offerings  by  mills  at 
Kansas  City  and  in  the  Southwest  were  some- 
what less.  A  sustaining  influence  in  bran 
was  the  general  complaint  of  the  hot,  dry 
weather  in  some  portions  of  the  Central 
States. 

Gluten  feed. — Prices  for  gluten  feed  quoted 
by  the  larger  manufacturers  remained  un- 
cianged  during  the  week.  The  demand  was 
not  large  and  manufacturers  continued  to 
offer  this  feed  for  July  delivery  at  50g  per  ton 
over  June  quotations  with  a  guaranty  against 
decline  until  Sept.  1 .  It  was  reported  that 
independent  manufacturers  offered  gluten 
feed  in  eastern  markets  during  the  week  at 
$2  per  ton  under  present  quotations. 

Hominy  feed. — The  demand  for  hominy 
feed  was  reported  as  indifferent,  and  al- 
though prices  had  declined  in  the  principal 
markets  50(t;-$l  per  ton,  the  pressure  had  not 
reached  a  point  where  buyers  were  willing 
to  cut  prices  materially.  Therefore,  trading 
in  this  feed  remained  quiet.  Stocks  in  the 
principal  markets  are  ample  for  present 
requiiements. 

Cottonseed  meal. — The  cottonseed  meal 
market  continued  quiet  with  less  pressure  to 
sell  than  during  the  previous  week.  At  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  the  price  of  43%  meal 
declined  slightly  while  the  price  for  other 
grades  remained  practically  unchanged. 

Linseed  meal. — Prices  for  linseed  meal  de- 
clined slightly  during  the  week.  At  Chicago 
(Concluded  on  page  507,  column  3.) 


CARLOAD  PRICES  OF  HAY  AND  FEKD  AT  IMPORTANT  MARKETS,  JUNE  10,  1922. 

[In  dollars  per  ton.] 


Commodity. 


32.50 


29.50: 


HAY. 
Timothy  and  clover: 

No.  1  timothy 

Standard  timothy 

iMo.  2  timothy 

No.    1    light    clover, 
mixed 

No.  1  clover,  mixed t26.50 

No.  1  clover 

Alfalfa: 

No.  1  alfalfa 

Standard  alfalfa 

No.2alfalfa 

Prairie: 

No.  1  upland 

No.  2  upland 

No.  1  midland 

Grain: 

No.  1  wheat 

No.  1  oat 

FEED  (bagged). 
Wheat  bran: 

Spring 

Soft  V.  inter 

Hard  whiter 

Wheat  middlings: 

Spring  (standard) 

Soft  winter 

Hard  winter 

Hard     winter    wheat 
shorts 

Wheat  miUrun 

Rye  middlings 

High  protein  meals: 

Linseed 

Cottonseed  (41%) 

Cottonseed  (36%) 

Peanut  (36%) 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (me- 
dium)   , 

Gluten  feed 

White  hominy  fe«d 

Yellow  hominy  feed 

Ground  barley 

Dried  beet  pulp 


32. 50  24. 
32. 00:22. 
31.0021. 


25.25 


25.00 


31.00  21, 
26. 00  . . 


00  29. 
00  ... 
CO  27. 

00 


24. 50  23. 
24. 60  25. 
24.  50  23. 

25. 00;24. 
. .  30. 


54.  50 

bb'.hb 


40.00 


39. 35 
29.75 


27.50 


27.00 


30.00 
29.00 
28.00 

28.50 
28.00 


26.00 
24.06 


2/.  50 


00  26.  50 

00 

00! 


30.00 


44.00 


95 
00 

29. 50129. 00 


52.001. 


28.00 


30.00 


61.00 


47.25 
32.50 


41.10 


53.00 


21.00 
18.75 
17.75 


20.00 
19.00 


27.00 


48.50 
43.00 


0023.00 

50i.. 

0021.50 


26.00 


23.00 


334.75 


20.50 
18.50 
17.00 

20.00 
18.00 
14.00 


23.00 
22.50 
22.00 

25.00 
27.00 
25.00 

27.00 


48.00 
50.00 
47.00 


27.50 
33. 60 
26.00 
26.00 
35.00 


23.50 
22.66 


»20. 50  18. 
24.00 
2:3. 50  18. 


220.50 
27.00 
2=.  00 

25.00 


23.00 

247.50 


54.00 
49.00 


2a 


34.75 
27.60 
27. 00  23, 
34.  00  32, 
2  48.001.. 


21.50 

220.00 

19.00 

219.00 
217.00 
216.50 

2  19 

217.00 

15.00 

18.  .50 
17.00 
14.00 


16.00 


18.00 


16.00 


48.00 
53.00 


23.  ,50 
20. 50 
18.25 


16. 00 


18.00 
18.00 


2  20.00 
2 16. 00 
2  13.00 

2 13. 00 
211.50 
212.00 


17.25 


31.00 
24.50 


21.00 


28. 00  23. 00 
37.50 

23.00 


52.50 


21.00 


22.  00 
22.00 


220.00 
18.00 
16.00 

219.50 
17.50 


217.00 

215.25 

12.00 

12.25 
10.00 


16.00 
15.50 


23.  50 
23.50 


20.  .50 
20.00 


17.00 


23.06 
39.00 


52. 00142. 00 


23. 00  27.  00 


22.00 
21.00 


■  I34.  Op 


'Hay  quotations  represent  average  cash  sales  at  these  inarJiets. 
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PRICES  ADVANCE  SHARPLY  TO 
NEW  HIGH  LEVEL  FOR  SEASON. 

Reports  of  Unfavorable  Weather  in  Belt  Leading 
Cause  of  Sensational  Upward  Trend. 

Cotton  prices  advanced  sharply  during  the 
week  ending  June  10,  the  motive  power 
behind  the  rise  being  continued  reports  of 
weather  conditions  in  the  cotton  belt  that 
were  unfavorable  for  the  growing  crop. 
Warm,  dry  weather  during  the  month  of 
June  is  needed  for  the  proper  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  cotton  plant,  but  reports 
show  that  there  has  been  too  much  rain  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  belt. 

The  week's  news  indicates  that  these  cir- 
cumstances fiu-ther  increased  the  trade's  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  ability  of  the  South  to 
produce  a  supply  of  cotton  sufficient  to  meet 
the  world's  needs  for  the  coming  season. 
The  large  surplus  which  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  season  is  disappearing 
rapidly,  and  the  world's  rat«  of  consumption 
of  cotton  is  gradually  approaching  the  pre- 
war level. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
unusually  favorable  weather  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  growing  season  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  normal  crop  in  the 
South,  and  that  anything  short  of  a  normal 
crop  will  hardly  meet  the  world's  needs  as 
measured  by  the  available  information  bear- 
ing on  the  prospective  requirements  for  the 
next  cotton  season. 

INCREASED    DEMAND   FOR   SPOT. 

The  demand  for  spot  cotton  in  the  South 
increased  during  the  week  and  a  firmer  tone 
was  reported  in  the  dry-goods  market.  The 
week's  reports  also  indicate  better  prospects 
for  an  early  termination  Of  the  New  England 
mill  strike. 

The  average  closing  price  of  Middling  on 
June  10,  as  determined  from  the  quotations 
of  the  10  designated  spot  markets,  was  22.10(i; 
per  lb.,  the  highest  point  touched  this  season 
and  an  advance  of   nearly   Ifct;  per  lb.,  or 


SPOT  COTTON  QUOTATIONS. 
Price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  for  June  10  and  the  commercial  difierences  in  price  between  Middling  and  other 
grades  of  American  Upland  Cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets  named,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales 
sold  during  the  week  ending  June  10,  in  each  of  the  markets,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop 
Estimates. 


White  standards: 

Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling. . . 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling .-.  „ 

Strict  Low  Middling 

Low  Middling 

Strict  Good  Ordinary  2. 

Good  Ordinary  2 

Yellow  Tinged: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middlings 

Strict  Low  Middling  2. . 

Low  Middling 2 

Yellow  Stained: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling  2 

Middling^ 

Blue  Stained: 

Good  Middling  2 , 

Strict  Middling  2 

Middlings 

Sales  (or  week,  bales 


Nor- 
folk. 


On.'- 

200 

150 

100 

50 

22.13 

Of.'- 

50 

150 

250 

350 

Even. 

50 

150 

250 

350 

150 
250 
350 

150 

250 

350 

2,281 


Au- 
gus- 
ta. 


On. 
125 
100 
75 
38 
22.13 
Off. 
37 
100 
175 
275 

Even. 
37 
100 
175 
275 

100 
175 
300 

100 
200 
300 
813 


Sa- 
van- 
nah. 


On. 

125 

100 

75 

50 

22.25 

Off. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Even. 

50 

150 

225 

300 

100 
200 
300 

150 

225 

300 

2,078 


Mont- 
gom- 
ery. 


On. 

163 

125 

88 

50 

21.50 

Off 

50 

125 

200 

275 

Even. 
75 
175 
250 
325 

125 
200 
275 

150 
225 
300 
923 


Mem- 
phis. 


On. 

225 
175 
125 

75 
21.50 
Off. 

50 
125 
225 
325 

325 
75 
175 
275 
375 

125 
225 
275 

125 

175 

225 

3,950 


Little 
Rock. 


Ore. 

200 

150 

100 

75 

21.50 

Off. 

50 

125 

225 

325 

3  25 
50 
150 
225 
300 

125 
200 
275 

125 

225 

325 

1,235 


Dal- 
las. 


On. 

200 
150 
100 

75 
21.95 
Off. 

75 
150 
250 
350 

Even. 

75 

175 

250 

325 

150 
250 
350 

175 

250 

325 

II,  907 


Hous- 
ton. 


On. 

150 
125 
100 

50 
23.00 
Off 

75 
150 
250 
350 

Even. 

50 

175 

250 

325 

150 
250 
350 

150 

225 

300 

9,571 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton. 


On. 

250 
175 
100 

50 
22.75 
Off 

75 
150 
250 
350 

Even. 

50 

175 

250 

325 

150 
225 
325 

150 

225 

300 

7,134 


New 
Or- 
leans. 


On. 

175 

150 

100 

50 

22.25 

Off 

50 

150 

250 

350 

Even. 

50 

200 

250 

350 

125 
250 
300 

225 

275 

325 

9,196 


Aver- 
age. 


On. 
181 
140 
96 
56 
22.10 
Off 
56 
133 
223 
315 

"5 
56 
163 
240 
325 

130 
223 
310 

150 
228 
305 


1  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms,  of  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  " On"  is  meant  that  the  stated 
number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  Middling  and  by  "Ofi"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points 
is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  Middling. 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures 
act  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans 

3  On. 

■■  Total  sales  in  the  designated  markets. 


about  §8.75  per  bale,  over  the  closing  price 
of  the  previous  week.  The  average  price  for 
the  corresponding  day  in  1921  was  11.114:. 

The  advance  in  j)rices  for  future  contracts 
ranged  from  160  points  for  May  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  to  198 
points  for  July  contracts  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange.  July  conti'acts  at  New 
York  advanced  168  points.  At  times  during 
the  week  the  premium  on  July  contracts 
over  October  contracts  was  wiped  out  en- 
tirely, but  the  closing  prices  for  the  week 
still  recorded  a  premium  which  dropped 
during  the  week  from  22  points  to  9  points. 
July  future  contracts  on  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association  closed  at  12.07d.  per  lb. 
on  June  8,  compared  with  11.84d.  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  week  and  8.31d.  for 
June  10,  1921.     Demand  Sterling  closed  at 


COMPARATIVE  COTTON  PRICE  VARIATIONS  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY. 
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§4.49J,  compared  with  $4.47|  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  week. 

Sales  in  the  10  designated  markets  in- 
creased during  the  week,  amounting  to 
49,088  bales,  compared  with  39,435  bales  for 
the  previous  week  and  45,473  bales  for  the 
coiTesponding  week  in  1921.  Total  sales  in 
the  10  designated  spot  markets  from  Aug.  1 
to  June  10,  amounted  to  3,160,307  bales, 
compared  with  2,975,516  bales  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1921. 


Closing  Future  Prices  for  June  10  and  for  the  Corre- 
sponding Days  in  1921  and  1920. 


Month. 

New  York.        (     New  Orleans. 

1922 

1921 

1920      1922 

1921 

1920 

July 

CenU. 
22.31 
22.22 
22.01 
21.85 
21.73 

Ctm.ls. 
12.31 
13.15 
13.62 
13.70 
14.00 

Cents.  Cents. 
38.43   22.48 
35.63    21.88 
34.53    21.52 
33.90   21.32 
33.40   21.08 

Cents. 
11.86 
12.66 
13.08 
13.22 
13.56 

Cents. 
38.46 

October 

December 

January 

March 

35.50 
34.50 
33.90 
33.34 

Cotton  Movement  from  August  1  to  June  9. 
[Information  from  commercial  sources.] 


1921-22 

1920-21 

Port  receipts. 

Sales. 
5,701,833 
855, 448 
0,891,057 
666,798 
9,664,220 
2,024,609 
3, 582, 810 

2,910,676 

BaUs. 
6, 015, 085 
1,615,069 
7,020,549 
1,423,858 
10, 368, 119 
1,800,351 
2, 567, 214 

4, 514, 825 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northemspinners'takings. .. 

Southern  spinners' takings. . . 

World's    visible   supply    of 

American  cotton 

Exports  of  American  Cotton  from  August  1  to  June  9. 
[Information  from  commercial  sources.] 


To- 


Great  Britain... 

France 

Germauv 

Italj'...: 

Japan 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Other  countries. 


Total 5,364,288 


1921-22 


Bales. 

1, 566, 225 
080, 452 

1, 287, 150 
373, 539 
739,  846 
85,149 
284, 138 
152, 149 
195,040 


1920-21 


Bales. 

1, 542, 920 
503, 734 

1, 049, 436 
469, 518 
453, 583 
30,854 
218, 327 
175, 829 
231,506 


4,675,713 


Exports   for  the   week    ending    June   9 
amounted  to  83,996  bales,  compared  with 


June  17, 1922. 
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149,470  bales  the  previous  week  and  100,975 
bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1921. 

stocks  of  Government-Classed  Cotton  at  Future 
Markets. 

Inspected  cotton,  Government-classed,  in  warehouses 
at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  on  June  9, 
1922,  and  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1921,  of  the  grades 
tenderable  on  future  contTaots  made  oa  the  exchanges 
in  those  markets  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United 
States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended. 


Grade. 


Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling. . . 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling 

Low  Middling 

Good  MiddUng  Yellow 

Tinged 

Strict  MiddUng  YeUow 

Tinged » 

Good  MiddUng  YcUow 

Stained " 


New  York. 


1922 


5,977 


27 


1921 


Bales. 

Bales. 

19 

1 

1,241 

91 

14,907 

2,411 

53, 885 

15, 607 

79, 305 

46, 568 

43,003 

40, 564 

6,645 

9,794 

4,034 

3,283 

34 


New  Orleans. 


1922 


Bales. 


133 

442 

1,' 

6,549 

4,403 

520 

756 

865 

4 


1921 


Bales. 

3 

262 

2,686 

1.5,302 

24,325 

15, 738 

5,796 

2,826 

2,651 

3 


Total 208,007  122,387   15,662   69,592 

Total  stocks  of  cotton,  all  kinds,  on  June  9,  at  the 
port  of  New  York  were  213,201  bales,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding day  in  1921,  141,589  bales;  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  182,988  bales,  and  lor  the  corresponding  day  in 
1921,  458,624  bales. 

Premium  Staple  Cotton. 

A  good  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton 
was  reported  at  both  New  Orleans  and 
Memphis.  Some  of  the  sales  reported  in 
these  two  markets  were  as  follows: 

New  Orleans:  Cents. 

Strict  Low  MiddUng,  spotted  and  Ught  tinged, 

1  to  IJj  ins 18i 

Good  Middling,  1  to  It^s  ins 24 

Strict  Low  Middling  to  Middling,  1^  ins 21 

Strict  Middling,  1-^ins 24 

Strict  Low  Middling  to  MiddUng,  1-}^  to  IJ  ins.  24 

Strict  Middling,  1^  to  U  ins 24^ 

Strict  MiddUng  to  Good  MiddUng,  Ifs  to  li  ins.  25^ 

Strict  MiddUng,  IJ- ins 25 

Middling  to  Strict  MiddUng,  1|-  to  1-^  ins 26 

Strict  Low  iliddUng  to  Middling,  If,  ins 24i 

Strict  Good  Ordinary,  l-r?  to  IJins 20 

Memphis: 

MiddUng,  IJyins 22 

MiddUng,  full  li^^  ins 24 

MiddUng,  H- ins 26 

Strict  Middling,  lA  ins 30 

MiddUng,  IJins 33 

The  average  premiums  quoted  in  the  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  markets  for  the  staple 
lengths  specified  are  stated  below  for 
Middling  cotton  based  on  Middling  short- 
staple  cotton  at  22J(i;  per  lb.  at  New  Orleans 
and  21^$  at  Memphis  on  June  10,  1922,  and 
11.38(1;  per  lb.  at  New  Orleans,  and  ll-|(t;  at 
Memphis  on  June  11, 1921. 


Length. 


liVins. 
1 J  ins . . 
1-^  ins. 
liins.. 


New  Orleans. 


1922 


Points. 
150 
375 
550 


1921 


Points. 

75 

300 

650 


Memphis. 


1922 


Points. 

150 

450 

850 

1,050 


1921 


Points. 

50 

325 

G50 

875 


Quotations  reported  on  June  9  for  Pima 
American-Egyptian  cotton  f.  o.  b.  New 
England  mill  points  were  as  follows:  No.  1 
grade,  38(j;  per  lb.;  No.  2,  36(i;;  No.  3,  34(i;.  A 
year  ago  Pima  cotton  on  the  same  terms  was 
quoted  at  33$  per  lb.  for  gi-ade  No.  2  and  32(1; 
for  grade  No.  3. 


COTTONSEED  PRICE   QUOTATIONS. 
Week  ending  June  3,  1922. 


City. 

Car  lots. 

Wagon  lots. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Per  ton. 
$37. 00 
47.00 
44.00 
45.00 
40.00 
42.00 
36.00 
35.00 
48.00 
50.00 

Per  ton. 
$35.00 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

45.00 

FayettevUle  N.  C 

42.00 

GreenviUe,  S.  C    

40.00 

40.00 

DaUas,Te.x..           

Meridian,  Miss 

35. 00 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

45.00 

KENTUCKY  BLUEGRASS  CROP. 

(Concluded  from  front  page.) 

from  the  growers.  On  the  other  hand, 
growers  know  that  not  since  1911  have  the 
stocks  of  Kentucky  bluegi-ass  seed  carried 
over  been  so  email  and  that  200,000  bus.  of 
the  new  crop  have  been  pooled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  $2  or  more  per  bu.  for  rough, 
cured  seed,  the  opening  price  last  year  at 
stripping  time. 

Missouri  district. — The  harvesting  of  the 
Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  crop  in  the  Mis- 
souri district,  comprising  northwestern 
Missouri,  southwestern  Iowa,  northeastern 
Kansas,  and  southeastern  Nebraska,  began 
a  week  or  10  days  later  than  in  Kentucky. 
It  was  general  in  most  sections  of  that  dis- 
trict by  June  8  and  was  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  June  17-20. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  pro- 
duction in  the  I\Iissouri  district  than  in 
Kentucky,  because  the  potential  acreage 
from  which  seed  may  be  stripped  is  much 
greater  in  Missouri  and  unfavorable  weather 
affects  the  stripping  operations  more  on 
account  of  different  method  of  harvesting. 
In  the  Missouri  district  the  cylinder  stripper 
is  used  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  be 
ripe,  while  in  Kentucky  the  comb  stripper 
is  used,  which  permits  harvesting  the  crop 
before  it  is  matme. 

MISSOURI   PEODUCTION    LAKGE. 

It  would  seem  from  the  data  at  hand  that 
the  production  in  the  Missouri  district 
would  be  approximately  400,000  bus.  of 
rough,  cured  seed,  if  weather  conditions 
permit  stripping  to  continue  \vithout  in- 
terruption. The  increased  number  of  strip- 
pers, and  the  use  of  all  of  them,  will  make  it 
possible  to  harvest  the  largest  acreage  on 
record.  Probably  never  before  was  so  much 
interest  displayed  in  saving  a  Kentucky 
bluegrass-seed  crop  in  Missoiui,  largely 
because  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  this  seed 
last  year  and  also  because  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  live  stock  allowed  more 
meadows  to  go  to  seed  instead  of  being 
closely  pastured. 

The  yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  be  higher 
than  for  several  years  despite  the  extremely 
dry  weather  which  occured  in  portions  of 
this  district  during  the  past  year  or  more. 
In  many  fields  the  stalks  were  short  and 
thin  on  the  gTound  but  the  seed  was  plump 
and  well  matured.  The  shrinkage  in 
thrashing  and  recleaning  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  usual  amount.    • 

No  prices  for  cured  seed  have  been  re- 
ported. Comparatively  small  quantities  of 
rough,  stripped  seed  have  been  sold  at  $1 
per  bu.,  but  not  enough  to  establish  a  mar- 
ket price.  Prices  paid  for  standing  acreage 
ranged  75(i;-S2  per  acre,  but  were  mostly 
$1-$1.50.  Contracts  were  made  by  persons 
or  firms  having  large  numbers  of  strippers 
in  which  they  agreed  to  pay  owners  of 
bluegrass  meadows  either  50(5  or  75(1;  per  bu. 
for  the  cured  seed,  depending  upon  whether 
the  landowner  or  the  firm  owning  the  ma- 
chines did  the  harvesting. 

The  larger  cleaners  of  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  seed  in  the  Kentucky  and  ilissouri 
districts  have  been  offering  this  seed  to  the 
trade  for  September  delivery  at  prices 
ranging  $24-.$28  for  21  lb.  seed  and  $22-$26 
for  19-lb.  seed.  Seedsmen  generally  have 
been  unwilUng  to  buy  for  future  deliveiy 
at  pre\^ling  prices,  and  in  turn  cleaners 
have  not  been  active  in  buying  rough, 
cured  seed  for  AuguBt  delivery  from  the 
growers. 


California  Vegetable-Seed  Crops  Developing 
Under  Favorable  Conditions. 

The  general  growing  condition  of 
vegetable-seed  crops  in  California  is  better 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  according  to  re- 
ports received  during  the  week  ending  June 
10.  The  rainfall  has  been  more  nearly 
normal  in  all  sections  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  less  irrigation  will  be  required  than  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Many  of  the  crops,  however,  ara  two  to 
three  weeks  late  and  some  replanting  of 
lettuce  and  radish  has  been  necessary. 
The  planting  of  garden  pole  beans  has  been 
completed  and  the  season  has  been  ideal  for 
germination  of  the  seed  and  development  of 
the  yoHng  plants. 

There  is  an  increased  acreage  of  most 
kinds  of  vegetable  seed  in  California  over 
that  of  last  year,  although  dealers  have  been 
slow  to  place  conti-acts,  and  growers,  some 
of  whom  still  have  a  surplus  on  hand,  have 
been  reluctant  to  plant  a  speculative  acreage. 

WEEKLY  HAY  MARKET  REVIEW. 

(Concluded  from  page  505.) 
and  Oklahoma,  but  because  of  damage  from 
rains  following  the  harvest  the  cutting  is  be- 
low the  average.  Some  fairly  good  alfalfa 
is  reported  available  in  Oklahoma.  The 
eastern  demand  is  very  light  and  not  raani- 
festing  any  material  interest  in  the  offerings. 
Cutting  of  the  second  crop  is  now  in  prog- 
ress over  a  large  part  of  the  Southwest  and 
dealers  are  anticipating  a  better  run  of  hay 
at  easier  prices. 

PEAIRIE   FAIRLY   FIRM. 

Prairie. — Because  of  the  light  amvals  of 
good  prairie,  prices  held  fairly  firm  at  Chi- 
cago and  Minneapolis.  At  Chicago  good 
southwestern  prairie  was  scarce  and  sold 
readily  at  $19-^19.50  per  ton.  It  was  re- 
ported that  orders  from  consumers  would 
take  from  thi-ee  to  four  cars  per  day  of  good 
quality  prairie  at  that  market.  No.  2  also 
sold  faiily  well.  Midland  hay  arriving  was 
also  taken  fairly  well  for  packing  purposes. 

Straw. — A  firm  eastern  market  is  reported 
for  straw.  At  Boston  rye  straw  was  in  light 
supply  with  top  quotations  obtained.  The 
supply  of  good  straw  at  Chicago  was  equal  to 
the  demand  and  prices  in  that  market  de- 
clined about  $1.50  per  ton;  however,  there  is 
a  good  inquiry  for  good  oat  straw  at  present 
quotations,  which  are  as  follows:  No.  1 
wheat— Boston  $18.50,  Philadelphia  $16, 
Baltimore  $12.50,  Pittsburgh,  $17.50,  Cin- 
cinnati $10,  Chicago  $12.50;  No.  1  oat- 
Boston  §19.50,  Baltimore  $14.50,  Pitts- 
burgh $17.50,  Cincinnati  $10,  Chicago  $14.50; 
No.  1  rye  (straight) — Boston  $36,  New  York 
$37,  Philadelphia  $37,  Baltimore  $31;  No.  1 
rye  (tangled)— Pittsburgh  $17.50,  Cincin- 
nati $12,  Chicago  $16.50. 


WEEKLY  FEED  TRADE  REVIEW. 

(Concluded  from  page  505.) 

resellers  quoted  meal  at  $48  per  ton.  Stocks 
and  demand  at  Buffalo  were  reported  light 
with  practically  no  selling  pressure. 

Alfalfa  meal. — The  offerings  of  alfalfa  meal 
are  becoming  more  liberal  with  the  giinding 
of  new  hay.  Millers  at  Kansas  City  are  offer- 
ing more  meal  for  deferred  shipment,  but 
because  of  the  low  price  offered  by  buyers 
very  little  trading  has  resulted. 

a"  better  demand  for  sweet  mixed  feeds 
was  reported  from  Memphis,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  reflected  in  a  larger  demand  for 
alfalfa  meal. 
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CASH  WHEAT  IN  GOOD  DEMAND 
AT  CHICAGO;  FUTURES  STEADY 

Harvesting  of  New  Wheat  Crop  in  Southwest  Gets 
Under  Way — Cash  Com  in  Fair  Demand. 

Grain  prices  were  generally  steady  during 
the  week  ending  June  10,  an  upward  tend- 
ency being  apparent  except  for  one  day. 
However,  the  shadow  of  the  new  wheat  crop, 
hai'vest  of  which  has  started  in  the  South- 
west, hung  over  the  market  and  created  a 
bearish  sentiment  despite  the  reported  small 
supply  of  wheat  in  Europe  and  the  assurance 
of  large  requirements  from  that  source. 

There  was  little  net  change  in  prices  of 
futures  during  the  week.  Chicago  July 
wheat  closed  on  June  10  at  $1.14 J  and  Sep- 
tember wheat  closed  at  $1.14|,  an  advance 
for  the  week  of  IJct;  and  |<t,  respectively. 
July  corn  at  Chicago  gained  2(t;  during  the 
week,  closing  at  62^0.  September  corn  also 
gained  2<i,  closing  at  65^0. 

VISIBLE    SUPPLIES    OF   GRAIN. 

The  visible  supply  of  wheat,  as  announced 
on  June  12,  was  25,808,000  bus.,  a  decrease 
for  the  week  of  533,000  bus.  The  visible 
supply  of  com  was  30,313,000  bus.,  an  in- 
crease of  3,267,000  bus.  The  visible  supply 
of  oats  was  47,272,000  bus.,  a  decrease  of 
678,000  bus.  Wheat  and  flour  on  ocean 
passage  amounted  to  48,512,000  bus. 

At  Chicago  the  demand  for  cash  wheat  was 
generally  good  with  offerings  very  light. 
The  trading  basis  worked  highei"  compared 
with  the  July  future.  Millers  were  after 
choice  millingwheat,  especially  Dark  North- 
ern, and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  a  quantity 
of  Dark  Northern  being  sold  at  40$  over  the 
July  future. 

Domestic  shipping  sales  from  Chicago  to 
outside  mills  totaled  around  126,000  bus. 
Receipts  at  Chicago  were  light,  amounting 
to  89  cars  for  the  week.  It  was  reported  that 
local  houses  had  bought  540,000  bus.  of  new 
crop  wheat  to  arrive,  shipment  to  he  made 
not  later  than  Aug.  15. 

Export  demand  at  Chicago  was  fair,  and 
reported  sales  at  the  seaboai'd  were  3,500,000 
bus.,  including  old  and  new  crop  American 
wheat  and  some  Manitoba  grain.  Chicago 
handlers  sold  over  100,000  bus.  of  wheat  to 
exporters.  Lake  shipments  of  wheat  from 
Chicago  comprised  1,769,000  bus.,  of  which 
668,000  bus.  went  to  Canadian  ports.  Pri- 
mary receipts  of  wheat  during  the  week 
totaled  3,881,000  bus. 

The  demand  for  cash  corn  at  Chicago  was 
only  fair  the  first  part  of  the  week,  but  im- 
proved a  little  later  and  the  cash  trading 
basis  became  stronger.  Elevator  interests 
and  local  industries  were  best  buyers  on 
spot,  the  latter  group,  however,  buying  only 
for  immediate  requirements.  Cash  com 
markets  slumped  at  the  close  of  the  week 
and  lower  grades  became  practically  un- 
salable. Receipts  at  Chicago  were  2,128 
cars. 

Domestic  shipping  demand  was  not  so 
brisk,  sales  of  558,000  bus.  being  reported. 
Export  demand  was  only  fak  and  sales  at  the 
seaboard  were  given  as  1,350,000  bus.  Lake 
shipments  irom  Chicago  totaled  875,000  biis., 
nearly  half  of  which  went  to  Canada.  Pri- 
mary receipts  were  9,328,000  bus. 

A  feature  in  the  cash  oats  market  duaing 
the  past  week  was  the  \musually  large 
amount  of  heavy  oate  offered.    Farmers  and 


country  dealers  have  been  holding  back 
these  heavy  oats,  thinking  that  they  would 
demand  big  premiums  between  the  going 
out  of  the  old  crop  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
new,  but  the  demand  failed  to  materialize. 
Premiums  on  the  higher  grades  dropped  from 
7<;-8(!i  over  July  to  as  low  as  1  JiJ;  over.  Middle 
grades  of  oats  were  in  fair  to  good  demand, 
however,  and  discounts  on  the  lower  grades 
narrowed  compared  with  the  July  future. 
Small  shippers  and  local  millers  were  prin- 
cipal buyers.  Three  large  concerns  that 
have  been  buying  oats  recently  were  out  of 
the  market  entirely  during  the  week.  Re- 
ceipts at  Chicago  were  662  cara. 

Export  demand  for  oats  was  slow  and  busi- 
ness was  mostly  in  vei'y  small  lots.  Shipping 
demand  was  not  so  brisk  as  it  has  been  re- 
cently. Domestic  shipping  sales  were  re- 
ported at  568,000  bus.,  going  lai-^ely  to  New 
England  distributing  points.  Chicago  hand- 
lers sold  22,000  bus.  to  exporters  in  addition 
to  reported  shipping  sales.  Lake  shipments 
totaled  1,083,000  bus.,  allgoing  to  American 
ports.     Primary  receipts  were  4,548,000  bus. 

WHEAT  FUTURES    WEAKEN. 

Opening,  Monday,  June  It. — On  the  first 
day  of  the  week  extreme  weakness  devel- 
oped in  the  wheat  futures  markets  as  a  re- 
sult of  general  selling  by  commission  houses. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  culminatioji  of  the 
bearish  sentiment  caused  by  favorable  crop 
conditions.  There  were  reports  of  a  good 
export  business  at  the  seaboard,  but  these 
bad  no  effect,  and  there  was  no  bujang  re- 
ported in  the  futures  markets  from  export 
houses.  It  was  said  that  countiy  offerings 
of  wheat  to  arrive  were  increasing,  and  one 
Chicago  commission  house  reported  having 
bought  55,000  bus.  of  new  wheat  in  Okla- 
homa for  June  shipment.  Harvest  of  wheat 
in  the  Southwest  was  reported  as  making 
rapid  progress. 

The  break  on  June  12  carried  Chicago  July 
wheat  to  $].09f  and  September  to  $1.10i. 
Other  winter-wheat  markets  broke  equally 
as  much. 


GRAIN   EXPORTS. 

Wheat  Inspected  Out  Under  American  Grades  Only. 

Flour  Not  Included. 

rrhousaaids  of  bushels;  i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 


Week    ending 
June  10,  1922: 
Atlantic 

ports  ' 

Gnlf  ports  ^.. 
Pacific  ports- 


Total 

Previous 

week 

Corresponding 

week  last  vear. 

TotalJuly  1,1921, 

to  June  10, 1922. 

Corresponding 

period  last  year 


Wheat, 


692 
312 
294 


1,298 

1,853 

4,328 

179,118 

258, 356 


Coro. 


1,711 

104 

5 


1,820 

1,963 

509 

9a,  394 

38,245 


Oats, 


760 


760 
1,297 

189 
9,956 
3,772 


Bar- 
lev. 


175 

"so 


225 

505 

263 

22,489 

20,4.30 


Rye. 


798 
"4 


802 

1,173 

181 

18, 020 

34,307 


1  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimoie,  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  Nevvport  Nev/s. 

2  New   Orleans,    Galveston,   Texas   City   and    Pori 
Arthur,  Tex. 

3  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Astoria,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  S:in 
Francisco. 


DAILY  CLOSING  PRICES  OF  GRAIN  FUTURES. 


CHICAGO. 

Whe^t July 

Sept. 

Corn July 

Sept. 

Oats July 

Sept. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Wheat July 

Sept. 

Corn July 

Sept. 

Oats July 


Sat. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed 

Thr. 

115 

n3i 

112 

114 

114 

11.5.', 

1133 

112 

1133 

6a| 

113? 

mi 

60  i 

60 

60^ 

63i 

(i3{ 

63 

63i 
36| 

64 

37-; 

36» 

333 

38i 

m 

38 

38J 

m 

41 

ml 

109i 

108S 

106 

\m 

1073 

1068 

104! 

1065 

Wbl 

55? 

m 

5.5li 

554 

56; 

581 

58i 

58J 

58^ 

.58^ 

■ill 

■m 

365 

36i 

36J 

Fri. 

115 
114  J 
62 

65i 
36} 
383 

1071 
10(i.'. 
57  .t 
60J 
35i 


GRAIN  PRICES. 

Daily   Average   ol   Cash   Sales   at   Certain   Markets. 

Weefe  Ending  Friday,  June  9,  1922. 

[Cents  per  bushel.] 

WHEAT. 


Sat. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thr. 

Fri. 

CHICAGO. 

Hard  Winter  ..No. 2 

iig' 

115 
117i 

116J 

118 

Red  Winter.... No. 2 

118i 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Dark  Nor.Spg.No.l 

159 

160 

159 

156 

163 

160 

No.  2 

156 

1.53 

152 

1.53 

1.56 

1.5^ 

No.  3 

150 

147 

148 

147 

147 

148 

No.  4 

141 

140 

140 

140 

1.38 

140 

Northern  Spg..No.  1 

152 

146 

153 

149 

No.  2 

i42 

142 

1.51 

1.50 

No.  3 

136 

135 

135 

136 

134 

No.  4 

130 

126 

133 

130 

131 

130 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Drk.Hrd.  Wir.No.l 

'isi' 

140 
152f 

151 
154S 

150 

Na2 

149^ 

14Si 

149^ 

No.  3 

152 

145^ 

146 

143 

155 

Hard  Winter.. No.  1 

117i 

125? 

127f 

126 

12.S5^ 

ITOi 

No.  2 

120* 

mi 

130 

132} 

126 

130} 

Na3 

122| 

1221 

12,5a 

1355 

12.5>. 

12r>} 

No.  4 

"lis" 

128J 
116 

135 

I'-l 

Red  Winter.... No. 3 

138 

118 

llOJt 

No.  4 

108 

127J 

ioe 

113* 

OMAHA. 

Hard  Winter... No.  1 

118 

117 

120 

No.  2 

118 

117t 

118 

116 

117 

123^ 

No.  4 

114 
117 

116 

112 

Yel.Hrd.  Win.No.2 

116 

1171 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Red  Winter.... No.  1 

129 

124 

12fi 

No.  2 

125| 

126 

123i 

125 

125 

ni\ 

No.  3 

121# 

iia^t 

118 

116^ 

118 

1181 

No.  4 

115 

111* 

108 

no 

110 

CORN. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.l 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 

Yellow No.l 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 

Mixed No.l 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
MrHNEAPOUS. 

YeUow No.l 

No.  2 
No.  3 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.l 

No.  2 

YeUow No.  2 

Mixed No.  2 

No.  3 

OMAHA. 

White No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 

YeUow No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 

Mixed No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 
ST.  LOtng. 

White No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 

Yellow No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 


,59 

60} 

,59* 

60 

.59 

,59i 

60 

60* 

59} 

b&h 

59} 

59* 

60 

m 

57} 

m 

59} 

59 

m 

59 

59f 

60 

60^ 

60 

59 

59A 

60 

60* 

59 

58i 

59} 

59* 

60 

bH 

m 

5Si 

08i 

59 

b^ 

08i 

.59i 

59* 

60 

59* 

58^ 

59 

69* 

(iO 

b8f 

58 

58-J 

69 

.^9* 

67 

58 

68* 

59 

54^ 

54^ 

54 

55 

55 

54^ 

53+ 

53i 

53* 

5*} 

64 

51^ 

62i 

62 

"55^ 

541 

544 

55i 
55J 

55* 

5.5.3 

57 

bai 

664 

66* 

56* 

55} 

64S 

65? 

55* 

56 

52| 

54 
b^ 

66 
53} 

53 

53 

.523 

621 

53 

53 

52-5 

^3* 

53 

52J 

53? 

53i 

?■*} 

53 

a'ii 

63i 

63* 

iA 

52J 

52> 

63} 

o34 

52J 

62i 
52-5 

53 

52 

52} 

60;^ 

51i 

59* 

525 
60 

60 

60 

60 

69} 

60 

69* 

60 

58 

59 

59 

69^ 

57J 

58 
59i 

.58.1 

m 

59i 

60 

60 

59 

5!^if 

59} 

09* 

59 

68} 

69 

68* 

:M 

58i 

57 

58 

57* 

58 

OATS. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.l 

41 

40 

38} 

40* 

m 

40 

No.  2 

38 

384 

38} 

38 

38 

38* 

No.  3 

36} 

36 

36} 

36} 

36} 

36* 

No.  4 

36 

35 

35} 

35} 

35} 

36} 

MrNNEAPOLlS. 

White No.  2 

3.5} 

34} 

34 

33} 

34} 

34* 

No.  3 

34 

33} 

33} 

33 

33* 

33* 

No.  4 

333 

32* 

32* 

32* 

32} 

32} 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White                No.  2 

38} 
37^ 

38 

39 

No.  3 

37 

37 

36* 

36* 

38* 

No.  4 

36* 

36* 

36 

36* 

OMAHA. 

White No. 3 

34* 

34* 

34} 

34* 

35 

36* 

No.  4 

34* 

33!i 

34} 

35 

35 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.  2 

38A 

:« 

38 

37} 

38* 

No.  3 

37a 

37} 

37A 

37 

37* 

37* 

No   4 

37} 

36.i 

37 

36* 

RYE. 


CHICAGO. 

Rye No. 2 

MINNEAPOUS. 

Western No.  2 


93J 


87}     87 


June  17, 1922, 
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0  j=i  Crop  Reports  ^  m 


THE  JULY  CROP  REPORT. 

(Concluded  from  front  page.) 
The  production  of  rye  is  forecast  at  81 ,000,000 
bus.,  compared  with  58,000,000  bus.  in  1921. 
Rye  production  was  stimulated  during  the 
World  War  and  reached  a  figure  of  91,000,000 
bus.  in  1918,  but  has  gradually  declined 
since.  Before  1915  the  rye  crop  had  slowly 
grown  to  43,000,000  bus. 

If  the  forecast  of  a  crop  of  106,000,000 
tons  of  hay  is  confirmed  by  the  production, 
it  will  exceed  1921  by  9,000,000  tons  and  the 
5-year  average  by  4,000,000  tons. 

Although  the  production  forecast  of  the 
apple  crop,  180,000,000  bus.,  is  barely  above 
the  5-year  average,  it  is  82,000,000  bus.,  or 
84  %  above  the  crop  of  1921.  The  geographic 
distribution  of  the  apple  crop  is  greatly 
changed  from  last  yeax.  Eastern  apples 
were  so  scarce  in  1921  that  Nova  Scotia 
apples  were  sold  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the 
plentiful  supplies  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
were  extensively  used  in  eastern  markets. 
This  year  prospects  point  to  a  more  even 
distribution  of  apple  production  throughout 
the  country.  One  great  xmcertainty,  how- 
ever, existed  on  June  1,  when  the  depart- 
ment's report  was  made.  That  was  the 
problem  of  the  June  drop.  The  apple  blos- 
soms and  set  fruit  were  damaged  by  spring 
frosts  and  freezes  in  nearly  all  regions  and  a 
heavy  June  drop  of  fruit  is  feared. 

BIG   PEACH    CHOP   FORECAST. 

Peaches,  too,  suffered  from  the  spring 
frosts  and  freezes  and  the  June  drop  is  being 
dreaded.  There  was,  however,  on  June  1,  a 
prospect  of  a  crop  of  54,000,000  bus.,  an 
amount  21,000,000  bus.  above  1921  and 
10,000,000  bus.  above  the  5-year  average. 
In  Georgia  the  early  varieties  promise  low 
yield,  but  the  midseason  varieties  promise  a 
large  crop.  In  spite  of  weather  damage, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  may  contribute  liberally  to  the 
peach  supply.  The  crop  is  fair  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  California 
expects  a  record  crop  of  peaches,  Oregon  the 
best  for  several  years,  and  Colorado  a  100% 
crop. 

Pears  are  unpromising  nearly  everywhere, 
but  Colorado  expects  a  large  crop,  and  in 
some  regions  of  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States  a  full  crop  is  indicated . 


Time  of  Issuance  and  Scope  of  Jiily  Crop 
Reports. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
issue  on  Monday,  July  3,  at  12.30  p.  m., 
eastern  standard  time,  a  report  on  the  acre- 
age of  cotton  this  year  and  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  crop  as  of  June  25. 

On  Monday/July  10,  at  2.15  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  the  biureau  will  i.'3sue  a  sum- 
mary of  the  acreage,  the  condition  on  July  1, 
and  the  forecast  of  production  of  corn,  white 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  flax,  and  to- 
bacco. Also  a  report  on  the  condition  and 
foieca.st  of  production  of  winter  wheat 
spring  wheat,  oate,  barley,  rye,  hay,  apples, 
and  peaches.  The  stocks  of  wheat  on  farms 
on  July  1  will  also  be  reported . 

A  supplemental  report  will  also  be  issued 
on  Monday,  July  10,  at  2.15  p.  m..  eastern 
standard   time,   showing  the  condition  on 


UNITED  STATES  CEOP  SUMMARY  FOB  JUNE. 


Crop  particulars. 

Average, 
1913-1917. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Winter  wheat: 

Condition  June  1  — 

81.2 

83.8 

94.9 

78.2 

77.9 

81.9 

Production    (1922 

forecast),  tous 

555,190,000 

565,099,000 

760,377,000 

610, 597, 000 

587,032,000 

607,333,000 

Spring  wheat: 

Acres    for    harvest 

(1922  preliminary). 

18,121,000 

22, 051, 000 

25,200,000 

21,127,000 

19,706,000 

18,639,000 

Condition  June  1 

92.7 

95.2 

91.2 

89.1 

93.4 

90.7 

Prodaction    (1922 

forecast),  bus 

235,444,000 

356, 339, 000 

207,602,000 

222,430,000 

207,861,000 

247,175,000 

All  wheat:  Production 

(1922  forecast),  bus.... 
Oats; 

Acres    for    harvest 

790,634,000 

921,438,000 

967,979,000 

833,027,000 

794,893,000 

854,508,000 

(1922  preliminary). 

40,583,000 

44,349,000 

40,359,000 

42,491,000 

44, 826,  COO 

41, 822, 000 

Condition  Juna  1 

88.9 

93.2 

93.2 

87.8 

85.7 

85.5 

Production    (1922 

forecast),  bus 

Barley: 

Acres    for    harvest 

1,331,287,000 

1,538,124,000 

1, 184, 030, 000 

1,496,281,000 

1,060,737,000 

1,304,664,000 

(1922  preliminary). 

7, 780, 000 

9, 740, 009 

6,720,000 

7,600,000 

7,240,000 

7,550,000 

Condition  June  1 

90.6 

90.5 

91.7 

87.6 

87.1 

90.1 

Production     (1922 

forecast),  bus 

Rye; 

Condition  June  1 

199, 212, 000 

256,225,000 

147, 608, OOO 

189,332,000 

151, 181, 000 

191,246,000 

89.5 

83.6 

93.5 

84.4 

90.3 

92.6 

Production    (1922 

forecast),  bus 

50, 001, 000 

91,041,000 

75,483,000- 

60,490,000 

57,918,000 

80,815,000 

Hay  (all): 

Condition  June  1 

88.4 

89.0 

94.1 

88.8 

85.0 

91.1 

Production    (1D22 

forecast),  tons...  . 

90,912,000 

91,139,000 

104,760,000 

105,315,000 

96,802,000 

108, 099, 000 

Clover   hay,    condition 

June  1 

85.4 

92.9 

92.8 

87.5 

81.5 

92.3 

AJfalfa  hay,  condition 

June  1 

92.7 

89.3 

96.9 

92.7 

87.9 

9*2 

Pastures,  condition 

89.5 

92.5 

97.4 

88.8 

90.1 

93.8 

Cotton,    condition 

May  25 

76.1 

82.3 

75.6 

62.4 

66.0 

69.6 

Apples; 

C  ondition  June  1 

72.2 

69.8 

67.8 

79.3 

42.2 

72.7 

Production    (1922 

forecast),  bus 

197,855,000 

169,625,000 

142,086,000 

223,677,000 

98,097,000 

179, 810, 000 

Peaches: 

Condition  June  1 

61.8 

52.0 

73.1 

64.9 

45.6 

77.1 

Production    (1922 

forecast),  bus 

Pears: 

Condition  June  1 

48,837,000 

33,094,000 

53,178,000 

45,620,000 

32,733,000 

53,639,000 

68.2 

62.7 

66. 3 

73.4 

43.8 

72.8 

Production    (1922 

forecast),  bus 

11,713,000 

13,362,000 

15,101,000 

16,805,000 

10,705,000 

15,021,000 

Field  beans,  condition 

June  1 

88.5 

89.9 

87.2 

88.4 

84.6 

88.6 

Field    peas,    condition 

Juno  1 

85.5 

89.2 

87.1 

83.0 

85.8 

87.8 

Sugar  beets,  condition 

91.6 

88.9 

84.7 

92.8 

92.2 

.    86.6 

Farm  prices  June  1: 

Wheat:  Cts.  perbu. 

129.4 

202.5 

228.4 

258.3 

127.4 

116.5 

Corn;  Cts.  perbu... 

89.5 

152.5 

17:!  2 

185.2 

62.5 

61.6 

Oats:  Cts.  perbu... 

47.9 

78.1 

71.2 

102.9 

37.9 

38.4 

Barley:  Cts.  perbu. 

68.5 

135.4 

109.2 

148.3 

51.6 

57.7 

Rye;  Cts.  perbu.... 

98.7 

187.6 

143.7 

183.9 

112.2 

88.0 

Potatoes;  Cts.  per 

- 

bu 

110.0 

75.6 

121.4 

421.3 

67.1 

104.1 

Hay  (all):  Dols.  per 

ton 

11.90 
13.0 

17. 13 

27.4 

23.30 
29.5 

24.85 
37.2 

12.52 
9.8 

12.65 

Cotton:  Cts.  per  lb. 

18.7 

CONDENSED  SUMMARY  OF  ACREAGE,  CONDITION,  PRODUCTION,  YIELD,  AND   PRICE  OF 

IMPORTANT  CROPS. 


Crop. 


Winter  wheat. 
Spring  v/hcat.. 

All  wheat 

Oate 

Barley 

Rye 


Hay,  aU.. 
Pastures . 
Apples... 
Peaches.. 


Acreage,  1922. 


Per 

cent 

of 

1921. 


Acres. 


89.3  38,131,000 
94,6  1.3,039,000 

56,770,000 

41,822,000 
7,550,000 
5,148,000 


91.0 
93.3 
104.3 
1121.8 

100.2 


■4, 345, 000 


Condition. 


June 

1, 
1922. 


81.9 
90.7 
84.3 
85.5 
90.1 
92.5 

91.1 
93.8 
72.7 
77.1 


June 

1, 
1921. 


77.9 
93.4 
82.0 
85.7 
87.1 
90.3 

85.0 
90.1 
42.2 
45.  (i 


10- 
Year 
aver- 
age, 
June 

1. 


81.5 
92.8 
85.4 
89.5 
90.1 


88.9 
91.0 
69.2 
BO.  8 


May 

1, 
1922. 


83.5 


91.7 


90.1 
84.5 


Pre  Uiction 

(millions  of 

bushels). 


1922 
fore- 
cast.' 


607 

247 

856 

1,305 

191 

81 

2  106 


180 
54 


1921, 
Dec. 

esti- 
mate. 


587 
208 
795 
1,061 
161 
58 

«9; 


1916- 
1920 
av. 


566 
233 
799 
1,413 
107 
-  68 

2  102 


179 
44 


Yield  per  acre. 


1922 
fore- 
cast.' 


1921, 
Dee. 
esti- 
mate. 


Bus. 
15.9 
13.3 
15.1 
31.2 
25.3 
15.7 

Tons. 
1.43 


Bus. 
13.7 
10.5 
12.7 
23.7 
20.9 
13.7 

Tons. 
l.SO 


1916- 
1920 
av. 

Bus. 

14.9 

11 

13 

33.2 

24.1 

13.9 
Tons. 

1.41 


Farm  price 
per  bu., 
June  1. 


1922 


$1,105 
.384 
.577 
.880 


2.134 


1921 


$1,274 

.379 

.516 

1.122 

^  12.52 


'  Interpreted  from  condition  reports.    Forecasts  increase  or  decrease  with  changing  conditionf  during  the 
season.  2  Per  ton. 


July  1  of  the  following  crops:  Timothy  hay, 
clover  hay,  alfalfa  hay,  millet,  grain  sor- 
ghums, field  beans,  lima  beans,  field  peas, 
grapes,  pears,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  limes,  grape- 
fruit, cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  figs,  plums, 


olives,  almonds,  walnuts,  broom  com, 
sorghum  cane  for  sirup,  sugar  beets,  hops, 
and  peanuts;  also  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  pastures.  An  index  of  general  crop  con- 
ditions on  July  1  in  each  State  will  also  be 
issued. 
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ESTIMATED  CROP  CONDITIONS  JUNE  1,  1922,  WITH  COMPARISONS. 


Winter  wheat. 

Spring  wheat. 

Oats. 

Condition 
June  1. 

Con- 
di- 
tion 
May 
1. 

1922  forecast 
from  condition- 

1921 
produc- 
tion, 
subject 
to  final 
revision 
in  De- 
cember. 

Preliminary 
acreage,  1922. 

Condition 
Junel. 

1922 
forecast 
from 
condi- 
tion. 

1921 
produc- 
tion, 
subject 
to  final 
revision 
in  De- 
cember. 

Preh 
acrea 

minary 
ge,  1922. 

Condition 
Junel. 

1922 
forecast 
from 
condi- 
tion. 

1921 
produc- 
tion, 

state. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

June  1. 

Mayl. 

Per 

cent 

of 

1921. 

Total. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

Per 

cent 

of 

1922. 

Total. 

1922 

lO-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

subject 
to  final 
revision 
in  De- 
cember. 

Maine 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1,000 
bus. 

1,000 
bm. 

1,000 
bus. 

P.ct. 
105 

1,000 
acres. 
12 

P.ct. 

95 

P.ct. 
97 

1,000 
bus. 
274 

1,000 
bus. 
187 

P.ct. 
104 
105 
108 
106 
105 

100 
102 
100 
100 
100 

97 
102 
100 
100 
120 

115 
90 
94 

85 
86 

101 
96 
98 

100 
60 

97 
96 
97 
84 
92 

93 
90 
91 
93 
88 

88 
88 

103 
97 

105 

105 
111 
107 
123 

95 
96 
98 
100 

1,000 
acres. 
129 
19 
87 
10 
1 

11 

1,059 

72 

1,238 

6 

58 
166 
210 
170 
406 

474 

37 

1,517 

1,596 

3,951 

1,559 
2,5?7 
3,846 
5,950 
1,289 

2,540 
2,544 
2,507 
1,591 
270 

242 

277 

134 

51 

1,641 

1,553 
264 
483 
146 

228 

64 

20 

85 

4 

171 
202 
267 
140 

P.ct. 
97 
95 
95 
93 
93 

91 
93 
90 
93 

89 

87 
92 
92 
93 

88 

81 
69 
83 
76 
80 

91 
94 
93 

86 
67 

91 
90 
84 
75 
90 

88 
80 
85 
82 
78 

70 
84 
93 
94 
93 

85 
90 
94 
95 

91 
90 
92 
86 

P.ct. 
95 
95 
94 
94 
93 

92 
89 
91 
90 
90 

89 
84 
90 
82 
79 

80 
76 
86 
88 
88 

88 
94 
94 
95 

84 

91 
96 
93 

82 
85 

81 
79 
80 
84 
77 

76 

83 

91 

96" 

94 

94 
93 
95 
95 

95 
95 
95 
83 

1,000 

bus. 

4, 943 

714 

3,348 

358 

30 

346 

36,440 

2,268 

42,600 

187 

1,716 
3,971 
5, 410 
3,794 
9,468 

9,598 

536 

53,260 

47,912 

132, 754 

54, 620 
98, 578 
132, 341 
205, 024 
28, 068 

63, 564 
76,702 
70,547 
39,377 
6,561 

5,963 
5,474 
2,814 
1,171 
48, 255 

35, 330 
6,431 

15,722 
5,146 
7,739 

1,877 
738 

3,476 
165 

6,847 
8,636 
9.083 
4,756 

1,000 
bui. 
4  340 

"New  TiHTtijisiiirp 

'630 

Vermont 

95 

9 

97 

94 

223 

126 

2,673 
279 

Massacliusetts 

Rhode  Island 

28 

Onnripptinnt            ,  , 
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New  York 

89 
94 
95 
.89 

90 
93 
91 
83 
70 

63 

87 
87 
88 
88 

88 
87 
90 
85 
82 

83 

86 
91 

93 

88 

88 
91 
90 
92 
66 

75 

9,066' 

1,569 

26, 294 

1,823 

9,657 
11,118 
3,416 
5,892 
1,303 

•  1, 328 

8,650 

1,491 

25, 612 

1,802 

9,442 
10, 499 
3,357 
6,475 
1,210 

1,519 

8,385 

1,539 

23,  625 

1,300 

7,952 
8,301 
3,125 
4,500 
1,298 

1,449 

93 

23 

90 

87 

403 

362 

24,912 
1  728 

Pennsylvania 

100 

15 

92 

91 

256 

225 

35,283 
168 

Maryland 

1,620 
3  342 

Virginia ■ 

4,620 

Nortli  Carolina 

3,060 
8,112 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

8,652 

Florida 

533 

Ohio.. 

92 

88 
89 

86 
82 
83 
91 
83 

82 
77 

75 

78 
86 
83 
84 
77 

89 
89 
89 

84 
84 
82 
95 
87 

42,798 
33, 977 
51, 613 

16, 423 
1,683 
1,551 
12, 580 
43,754 

41, 403 
32,974 
48,094 

15,204 

1,725 

1,496 

12, 859 

43,044 

28,272 
24,144 
42,638 

13, 712 
1,424 
1,288 
8,928 

34, 390 

83 
90 
93 

85 
73 
90 
90 
85 

92 

98 
140 
100 

28 

4 

166 

34 

91 

2,241 

103 

5 

8,121 

2,715 

287 

16 

83 
84 
85 

90 
90 
92 
86 
86 

91 
92 
84 
83 

84 
83 
87 

90 
93 
94 
94 
83 

91 
96 
92 
82 

395 
66 

2,540 

520 

1,556 

30, 926 

1,417 

69 

88,681 

31,223 

3,375 

179 

425 

48 

2,596 

360 

1,388 

23,655 

1,174 

72 

73,264 

24,930 

2,316 

131 

37, 122 
45,072 
121, 741 

Indiana 

Illinois 

AliV.higaTi ,    ,  , 

28, 101 

63,958 
94, 176 
154,960 
42,960 

49, 761 

ATir.npsinta         ,    . 

Iowa.                  

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

85 
79 
75 
93 

82 
78 
85 

86 

■84 
77 
82 

82 
81 
83 

93 
82 
74 
95 

93 

85 
87 

1,469 

54, 984 

117,^174 

.    8,644 

5,196 

203 

92 

1,607 

54,218 

106, 238 

8,336 

5,616 

212 

91 

1,050 

57, 559 

128, 564 

6,340 

4,500 

210 

84 

58,300 

70,054 

38,827 

5,567 

5,330 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentuciiy 

Tennessee 

Alabama ^ 

Mississippi . 



6,776 

2,940 

Louisiana 

1,265 

Texas 

65 

66 

88 
88 
85 
80 

40 
92 
91 
93 

85 
79 
90 
90 

78 

77 
85 
81 
88 
88 

85 
90 
92 
94 

93 
89 
94 
78 

71 

75 
88 
85 
90 
80 

50 
92 
93 
90 

88 
85 
91 
90 

11,304 

31, 786 

847 

5,280 

704 

21, 583 

360 
1,330 
2,639 

48 

8,712 
27,253 
18, 533 
13,347 

12, 275 

32,084 

814 

4,590 

713 

17,830 

405 

1,330 

2,630 

46 

9,020 
28,404 
18, 505 
12,973 

20, 810 

47,325 

958 

4,228 

738 

16,152 

2,142 

840 

2,985 

61 

10,279 

37,457 

20, 125 

8,355 

33, 570 

Oklahoma 

35,300 

Arkansas 

6,600 

96 

95 

110 

105 

1,915 
150 
410 

00 

94 
92 
92 

80 

90 
96 
93 

93 

31, 501 

.  3,243 

8,298 

1,104 

23,940 
2,686 
7,087 

946 

10,787 

Wyoming 

4,500 

Colorado 

6,727 

New  Mexico 

1,690 

Arizona 

630 

Utah... 

109 
125 

97 
100 
95 

137 
22 

679 

1,147 

249 

92 
93 

91 
83 
85 

94 
95 

95 
92 
94 

3,277 
593 

15, 633 
17,613 
3,810 

3,314 
432 

16,800 
17,205 
4,192 

2,876 

Nevada 

113 

Idaho 

7,740 

Washington 

10,500 

Oregon 

8,704 

Cahfornia 

3,780 

United  States 

81.9 

81.5 

83.5 

607,333 

584,793 

587,032 

94.6 

18, 639 

90.7 

92.8 

247, 175 

207, 861 

93.3 

41,822 

85.5 

89.5 

1,304,664 

1,060,737 

Summary  of  Foreign  Crop  Prospects. 

(Prepared  as  of  June  14.) 
Wheat. 

Great  Britain  and  J^orway. — Wheat  is  show- 
ing a  strong,  healthy  stand  in  Great  Britain, 
and  although  grovrth  is  slightly  backward  the 
favorable  weather  conditions  which  recently 
prevailed  had  a  beneficial  effect  and  the 
present  prospect  indicates  that  a  good  crop 
maybe  expected.  The  spring  has  been  later 
than  usual  in  Norway  and  growth  is  slow; 
the  condition  of  the  crop  is  generally  fair. 

France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. — Consid- 
erable improvement  is  reported  in  France 
because  of  more  favorable  weather,  but 
growth  is  still  backward  and  the  condition  of 
the  crop  in  general  is  below  average.  Rapid 
growth  is  reported  in  Germany  due  to  the 
warmer  weather,  but  the  crop  is  late  and 
not  up  to  the  average.  Some  damage  from 
the  cold  weather  early  in  the  season  is  re- 
ported in  Belgium,  but  the  crop  condition  is 
reported  as  average. 

Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, Poland,  and  Italy. — Present  condi- 


tions are  generally  favorable  for  growth  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  although  there 
are  some  poor  fields  the  crop  generally  is  in 
average  condition.  Warmer  weather  is 
needed  in  Czechoslovakia  and  some  winter 
wheat  has  been  abandoned.  However,  this 
has  probably  been  compensated  for  by  an 
increase  in  spring  seedings.  The  outlook 
for  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  good  in  Bulgaria 
and  recent  rains  have  benefited  spring 
wheat.  Favorable  weather  is  reported  in 
Yugoslavia  and  is  greatly  facilitating  crop 
growth.  Winter  wheat  is  looking  good  in 
Rumania;  spring  wheat  has  germinated  well 
and  is  making  good  growth.  The  low  tem- 
perature and  frosts  during  April  caused 
some  damage  to  the  crop  in  Poland  and  the 
condition  is  slightly  below  average.  Grow- 
ing conditions  are  reported  as  more  favorable 
in  northern  and  central  Italy. 

Northern  Africa  and  Egypt. — Recent  rains, 
although  still  inadequate,  have  benefited 
the  wheat  crop  in  northern  Africa  and  an 
average  yield  will  be  harvested  in  some  dis- 
tricts. The  condition  of  wheat  in  Egypt  is 
above  average  in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt 
and  average  in  Middle  Egypt.     Rust  and 


smut  have  been  reported  from  nearly  all  the 
Pro\'inces  but  have  caused  no  serious 
damage. 

British  India. — The  latest  estimate  of  the 
area  of  the  wheat  crop  for  1921-22  is  28,203,- 
000  acres  compared  with  25,127,000  acres  for 
the  same  date  last  year.  The  final  revised 
area  for  last  year  was  25,722,000  acres.  The 
5-year  average,  1915-16  to  1919-20,  was 
30,499,000  acres.  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
production  for  1921-22  is  366,539,000  bus. 
compared  with  the  estimate  246,251,000  bus. 
on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  The 
final  revised  estimate  for  last  year  is  250,- 
469,000  bus.  The  5-vear  average  production 
is  346,737,000  bus. 

Argentina. — ^Moisture  conditions  haA'e  con- 
tinued favorable  for  plowing  and  seeding  of 
the  1922-23  crop  and  a  large  acreage  will 
probably  be  sown.  Early  in  the  season  the 
production  for  1921-22  was  estimated  at 
154,873,000  bus,  compared  with  169,756,000 
bus.  in  1920-21,  and  the  5-year,  1915-16  to 
1919-20,  average  production  ot  170,871,000 
bus.  It  is  generally  expected,  however, 
that  the  production  will  exceed  this  early 
estimate. 
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ESTIMATED  CROP  CONDITIONS  JUNE  1,  1922,  WITH  COMPARISONS— Continued. 


Barley.                               | 

Hay  (all).                        | 

Clover  hay. 

Alf alia  hay. 

Pasture. 

Sugar 

beets. 

Preliminary 
acreage, 1922. 

Condition 
June  1. 

1922  fore- 
cast 
from 
condi- 
tion. 

1921  pro- 
duction, 
subject 
to  final 
revision 
in  Dec. 

Condition 
Junel. 

Con- 
dition 
May 
1. 

1922  fore- 
cast 
from 
condi- 
tion. 

1921pro- 
duetion, 
subject 
to  final 
revision 
in  Dec. 

Condition 
Junel. 

Condition 
Junel. 

Condition 
Junel. 

Con- 
dition 
May 
1. 

Condition 
Junel. 

state. 

Per 

cent  of 
1921 

Total. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver. 

iq22    ^^y^- 
^^■^^    aver. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver. 

P.ct. 
100 
106 
110 

1,000 

acres. 

i 

1 

9 

P.ct. 
95 
98 
93 

P.ct. 
96 
94 
95 

1,000  bu. 
106 
30 
276 

l,000bu. 
104 
23 
200 

P.ct. 
92 
92 

92 
91 

87 

85 
87 
84 
89 
75 

80 
86 
88 
93 

88 

89 
83 
92 
94 
95 

93 

88 
95 
87 
89 

94 
92 
88 
95 
90 

92 
88 
92 
92 
92 

96 
90 
100 
95 

94 

80 
91 
96 
92 

93 

90 

88 
88 

P.ct. 
95 
96 
96 
94 
93 

92 

90 
86 
88 
83 

82 
79 
86 
84 
83 

84 

85 
85 
86 
83 

85 
90 
92 
90 

82 

89 
96 
93 
87 
82 

80 
81 

84 
87 
86 

86 
88 
92 
97 
94 

88 
93 
92 
94 

94 

94 
94 
83 

P.ct. 
92 
92 
89 
92 
90 

90 

85 
88 
88 
86 

85 
88 
92 
92 
93 

89 
74 
93 
94 
93 

86 
84 
86 
93 
92 

85 
93 
91 
91 
96 

94 
88 
92 
88 
90 

94 
90 
94 
96 
93 

85 
90 
99 
100 
92 

87 
90 
86 

1,000 

tons. 

1,447 

528 

1,219 

570 

56 

414 
6,143 

452 

4,201 

87 

509 
1,096 
971 
733 
373 

543 

76 

4,627 

3,294 

4,741 

4,093 
5,057 
5.997 
5;  016 
4,245 

3,860 
5,000 
5,719 
4,620 
.  1,223 

1,6S3 
686 
619 
292 

1,049 

2,023 
831 
2,733 
1,563 
2,853 

399 
596 

1,492 
676 

2,922 

2,129 
2,223 
4,420 

1,000 

torn. 

1,009 

438 

958 

541 

51 

426 
4,960 

424 

3,658 

89 

531 
939 

882 
753 
366 

629 

85 

4,084 

2,451 

3,817 

2,994 
4,573 
5,369 
5,210 
3,758 

3,605 
4,158 
4,712 
3,810 
1,127 

1,586 
801 
532 
286 

1,105 

1,868 
859 
2,407 
1,423 
2,914 

499 
465 

1,401 
672 

3,180 

2,666 
2,544 
5,187 

P.ct. 
92 
93 
93 
93 
S7 

90 

88 
86 
91 
75 

83 
86 
92 
93 
91 

95 

P.ct. 
96 
96 
96 
95 
94 

92 
90 

87 
87 
83 

81 
80 
88 
86 
86 

85 

P.ct. 
98 
100 
93 
90 
95 

92 
95 

91 
92 
85 

87 
91 
91 
96 
90 

95 

P.ct. 

■■■96' 
90 
92 
92 

91 
93 
91 
91 
.    90 

89 
88 
92 

89 
87 

88 

P.ct. 
90 

88 
89 
89 
87 

85 
90 
86 
93 
80 

83 
94 
98 
95^ 
90 

95 

81 
99 
98 
100 

97 
95 
98 
91 
96 

95 
90 
90 
98 
98 

97 
96 
98 
94 
98 

99 
96 

100 
97 
92 

90 
89 
93 
97 
93 

87 
90 
84 

P.ct. 
93 
95 
95 
94 
92 

93 
92 

90 
91 

87 

85 
85 
89 
86 
83 

84 
86 
92 
92 

88 

90 
92 
92 
94 

89 

87 
96 
94 
91 

88 

88 
85 
88 
90 
89 

88 
91 
92 
99 
93 

86 
87 
93 
94 
95 

96 
96 
84 

P.ct. 

87 
83 
78 
84 
84 

84 
75 
83 
82 
83 

80 
88 
89 
91 
95 

88 
73 
93 
93 
93 

74 
75 
77 
87 
93 

78 
81 
8.5 
88 
96 

95 
91 
94 

92 
92 

90 
90 
74 

88 
86 

63 

87 
SO 
88 
75 

77 
78 
82 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Verinont                          .... 

Rhode  Island 

100 

158 

92 

89 

4,361 

3,318 

96 

12 

92 

91 

320 

280 

Mstryland 

100 
100 

4 
9 

88 
95 

90 
89 

118 
256 

120 
207 

North  Carolina 

Florida       

Ohio .          

93 
80 
107 

92 
99 

100 
110 
90 

100 
99 
135 
136 
102 

105 

90 

52 
185 

.    216 

468 

8S6 

183 

6 

1,096 

1,009 

269 

898 

6 

9 

80 
79 
94 

91 
93 
93 
92 
90 

90 
92 
90 
88 
96 

92 

89 
88 
94 

89 
93 
94 
95 
89 

90 
95 
92 
83 
90 

87 

2,304 
1,294 
5,913 

5,602 
14, 145 
21,835 

5,135 
154 

21,208 
23,672 
■  6,658 
18, 176 
173 

232 

2,037 
1,235 

4,550 

4,112 
10,642 
17,720 

3,901 

154 

16,988 
17,323 
4,915 
13,200 
144 

189 

94 
94 
98 

95 
90 
95 
89 
92 

98 
90 
89 
97 
94 

90 
93 
93 

88 
90 

95 
92 
97 
97 
95 

90 

86 
86 
83 

87 
89 
90 
89 
83 

86 
93 
91 
87 
86 

82 

86 
88 
89 
89 

89 
90 
93 
95 
96 

93 

94 
95 
97 

96 
80 
97 
93 
91 

96 
93 
89 
95 
96 

93 
94 
91 
90 
93 

95 
92 
100 
97 
93 

85 
91 
95 
87 
93 

88 
92 
93 

89 
89 
87 

92 
89 
92 
94 
90 

88 
96 
95 
90 
91 

88 
87 
87 
90 
90 

86 
91 
92 
98 
94 

89 
92 
89 

93 
94 

95 
94 
92 

75 
83 
93 

87 
91 
95 
88 

88 

83 

93 

88 

Wisconsin 

91 

91 

Iowa          

91 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

88 
90 

93 

91 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Texas     

110 

105 

86 
129 

83 

74 

77 
76 

2,213 
2,673 

1,872 
2,6S4 

Arki^n^iV^          

105 
115 
100 

105 
93 
121 
103 
98 

92 
105 
101 

63 

9 

202 

10 
27 
19 
6 
85 

70 

74 
1,200 

95 
93 
92 

85 
94 
95 
92 
93 

82 
87 
89 

92 
96 
93 

93 
91 
95 
96 
95 

93 
94 

80 

1,693 
276 

5,854 

272 

1,002 

704 

221 

3,004 

2,267 

2,253 

36,846 

1,200 
*32 

4,444 

239 

928 

512 

187 

2,784 

2,797 
2,240 
29,700 

96 
90 
87 

92 

Wyoming           . .  ... 

95 

92 

Nc\^'  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah                 

96 
95 
92 

95 
93 

94 
95 
94 

96 
96 

88 

92 

88 
■  S8 

94 

Washington 

94 

Oregon 

Cahfornia  

8.5 

90 

United  States 

104.3 

755.0 

90.1 

90.1 

191,246 

151,181 

91.1 

88.9 

90.1 

106, 099 

96,802 

92.3 

86.8 

93.2 

92.4 

93.8 

91.0 

84.5 

86. 0 

90.2 

Australia. — Seeding  conditions  in  Austra- 
lia have  been  very  favorable  and  it  is  indi- 
cated tbat  a  large  acreage  mil  be  sown.  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  production  for  1921-22 
is  136,168,000  bus.,  compared  with  143,965,- 
000  bus.  in  1920-21,  and  the  5-year  average 
of  117,129,000  bus. 

Sovihern  Hemisphere. — The  total  produc- 
tion of  wheat  for  1921-22  for  the  countries  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  for  which  data 
are  available — Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay, 
Union  of  South  AAica,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand— was  346,238,000  bus.  compared 
with  361,644,000  bus.  for  1920-21,  or  a  de- 
crease of  15,406,000  bus.  The  production 
for  1921-22  shows  an  increase  of  63,813,000 
bus.,  however,  when  compared  with  the 
5-year,  1909-10  to  1912-13,  average  produc- 
tion of  282,425,000  bus. 

Southeiii  Hemisphere  and  British  India. — 
The  total  production  for  the  South  em  Hemi- 
sphere for  1921-22  plus  the  estimate  for 
British  India  is  712,777,000  bus.,  an  increase 
of  100,664,000  bus.  compared  with  last  year's 
total  of  612,113,000  bus.  The  increase  of 
this  year's  total  production  compared  with 
the  5-year,  1909-10  to  1912-13,  average  of 
633,161,000  bus.  is  nearly  as  great,  amount- 
ing to  79,616,000  buls. 


Com. 

Central  Europe. — The  warmer  weather 
which  has  prevailed  recently  in  central 
Europe  and  the  abundance  of  moisture  have 
been  very  favorable  to  the  planting  and 
germination  of  the  corn  crop. 

Argentina. — ^The  production  of  corn  in 
Argentina  for  1921-22  was  156,054,000  bus., 
compared  with  280,423,000  bus.  in  1920-21, 
a  decrease  of  74,369,000  bus.  The  1921-22 
production  was  21.839,000  bus.  less  than 
the  5-year,  1915-16  to  1919-20,  average  of 
177,893,000  bus. 

Cotton. 

Egypt. — The  condition  of  the  cotton  crop 
in  Egjrpt  at  the  beginning  of  May  was 
reported  as  satisfactory  because  of  faA'orable 
weather.  Some  reseeding  has  been  neces- 
saiy  but  not  more  than  usual.  Some  com- 
plaints of  an  inadequate  supply  of  water 
were  reported. 


The  Boston  market  is  largely  supplied 
with  home-grown  lettuce  from  June  until 
November  each  year.  No  less  than  500,000 
boxes  of  local  lettuce  are  sold  in  Boston 
during  an  average  season. 


CONDITION  OF  CERTAIN  CROPS  IN  FLORIDA 
AND  CALIFORNIA,  JUNE  1. 

[100=nonnal  condition.] 


Florida. 

California. 

Crop. 

June  1 — 

Mav 

1," 

1922 

June  1— 

May 

1920 

1921jl922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1, 
1922 

Pineapples 

81 

88 

77 
84 

80 
84 

75 
86 

94 
93 

92 
90 

•76 
63 

79 

R(i 

84 
75 
76 
40 
78 
76 

82 
84 
75 
55 
80 
76 

79 
80 
70 
52 
82 
75 

81 
81 
75 
55 
80 
75 

Peaches 

87 
70 
85 
75 
55 
76 
88 
95 
60 
80 

73 
01 
85 
90 
45 
69 
63 
90 
60 
77 

98 
80 
90 
90 
55 
76 
70 
88 
78 
83 

92 

Pears 

9? 

Watermelons 

Cantaloupes 

Apricots 

'  ,5' 

9,5 

Cherries 

90 

Olives 

Almonds 

77 

Walnuts 

Tomatoes 

168 

105 
87 

180 

92 

86 

1150 

100 
85 

73 
86 

Potatoes,  yield  per 

Potatoes,  quality . 

1  Production  compared  with  a  full  crop. 


The  Ashtabula  section  of  Ohio  puts  out  an 
attractive  pack  of  hothouse  cucumbers,  24 
to  30  in  a  splint  basket  with  handle. 
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ESTIMATED  CROP  CONDITIONS  JUNE 

1,  1922,  WITH  COMPARISONS.— Continued. 

Rye. 

Apples. 

Peaches. 

Pears. 

Blackberries 

and 
raspberries. 

Field  beans. 

Field 

peas. 

state. 

Condition 
Junel. 

Con- 
dition 
May 

1922 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

June  1. 

1921 
pro- 
duc- 
tion, 
sub- 
ject to 
final 
revi- 
sion in 
Dec. 

Condition 
Jtmel. 

1922 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Junel. 

1921 
pro- 
duc- 
tion, 
sub- 
ject to 
final 
revi- 
sion in 
Dec. 

Condition 
June  1. 

1922 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Junel. 

1921 
pro- 
duc- 
tion, 
sub- 
ject to 
final 
revi- 
sion in 
Dec. 

Condition 
June  1. 

1922 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Junel. 

1921 
pro- 
duc- 
tion, 
sub- 
ject to 
final 
revi- 
sion in 
Dec. 

Condition  Jtine  1. 

1922 

lO-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

1922 

lO-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

1922 

lO-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

1922 

10-yr. 
aver- 
age. 

Me          .  . 

P.O. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

l.OM 
bus. 

1,000 
bu3. 

P.ct. 
75 
85 
95 
85 
60 

85 
89 
75 
66 
65 

45 
41 
36 
74 
66 

70 

P.ct. 
85 
83 
84 
83 
82 

82 
77 
75 
70 
63 

63 
57 
54 
59 
67 

66 

1,000 
bus. 
2, Ml 
1,125 

940 
2,774 

212 

1,503 
29,648 

1,890 

10,032 

599 

1,264 
8,063 
4,583 
4,484 
348 

1,082 

1,000 

bus. 

4,060 
700 
600 

1,125 
63 

758 

12,557 

667 

2,208 

68 

225 
708 
420 
593 
293 

698 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1,000 
bus. 

1,000 
bui. 

P.ct. 

97 
92 
90 
89 
80 

81 
91 
50 
58 
25 

33 
42 
23 
68 
65 

60 
52 
60 
70 
75 

88 
85 

P.CU 
85 
82 
84 
81 
81 

82 
75 
65 
63 

48 

57 
49 
40 
52 
62 

59 
51 
53 
53 
56 

72 
81 

1,000 
bus. 
15 
20 
9 
77 
10 

49 

2,370 

382 

456 

70 

161 

236 

27 

-183 

114 

182 
49 
367 
268 
490 

573 
16 

1,000 
bus. 
15 
17 
6 
45 
8 

50 

1,525 

185 

220 

9 

35 
30 
2 
100 
115 

171 
40 

126 
70 

ICO 

532 
16 

P.ct. 

83 
97 
88 
88 
75 

95 
93 
92 
91 
93 

90 
92 
96 
97 
92 

91 

P.ct. 
89 
90 
92 
89 
89 

90 
88 
88 
91 
87 

89 
90 
91 
91 
88 

90 

P.ct. 
94 
91 
95 

89 
100 

87 
92 
95 
91 
90 

90 
89 
91 
90 
80 

86 
82 
83 
90 
92 

93 
93 
97 
94 
89 

85 
92 
95 
87 
90 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

87 
84 
94 
91 
90 

80 
91 
92 

P.ct. 
93 
94 
95 
90 
84 

90 

88 
87 
87 
84 

85 
86 
88 
85 
81 

84 
87 
89 
86 
85 

87 
91 
92 
91 
85 

87 
94 
92 
88 
86 

85 
84 
84 
86 
83 

86 
85 
90 
94 
92 

90 
93 
94 

P.ct. 

P.O. 

N.  H 

82 

52 

38 

29 

Vt         

Mass 

95 

95 

95 

38 

30 

70 
72 

80 
89 
65 
55 
70 

42 
66 
42 
90 

77 

68 
70 
60 
81 
91 

78 

53 
60 

61 
56 
66 
54 
62 

61 
55 
52 
63 
69 

74 
70 
43 
42 
40 

51 

165 
24 

244 
2,627 
1,551 
1,271 

214 

378 
750 
546 
1,348 
929 

5,660 
134 

1,340 
50O 

774 

1,076 

185 
12 

290 

1,700 

347 

350 

7 

59 
52 
48 
644 
566 

6,550 

130 

335 

26 

76 

358 

E.I 

92 
90 
94 
95 
93 

92 
94 
92 
92 

85 

84 

94 
90 
93 
92 
92 

91 
90 
92 
90 
86 

87 

95 
89 
92 
93 
90 

93 
92 
90 
95 
83 

89 

99 

856 

1,021 

3,301 

60 

266 
486 
133 
363 
51 

107 

95 

806 

998 

3,008 

44 

238 
418 
120 
273 
50 

108 

N.  Y 

N.J 

Pa.. 

96 
91 
95 
82 

90 
88 
93 
89 
85 

88 
81 
89 
89 
90 

94 
93 
97 
95 
88 

93 
86 
94 
84 
90 

86 
86 
86 
84 
84 

90 
85 
90 
95 
95 

92 

90 
90 
92 

Del 

86 

Md 

85 

Va 

84 

W.Va 

N.C 

e.c 

Ga 

92 

84 
84 

86 

Fla 

86 

Ohio 

Ind 

92 
91 
9(4 

90 
92 
94 
95 
92 

94 
95 
83 
80 
.95 

86 
86 

89 
88 
89 

87 
90 
88 

86 
92 
93 
89 
90 

87 
84 

92 
93 

93 

90 
94 
93 
97 
-92 

91 
96 
89 
80 
95 

92 
90 

1,341 
4,845 
3,693 

9,765 

6, 663 

12, 891 

593 

366 

21,897 

4,534 

1,938 

1,122 

239 

208 
11 

1,079 
3,978 
3,349 

8,3^6 

4,7* 

10, 185 

515 

280 

9,306 
3,056 
1,714 
1,138 
180 

152 
12 

98 
74 
81 

80 
84 
88 
90 
80 

62 
61 
63 

74 
83 
80 
68 
62 

7,659 
3,712 
7,251 

10,078 
1,489 
1,073 
2,621 
7,156 

3,390 
1,029 
2,381 

6,317 

1,050 

900 

630 

480 

93 
93 
96 

90 
90 
92 
90 
96 

88 
87 
86 

88 
90 
89 
83 
82 

89 
87 

HI 

86 

Mich 

Wis 

91 
93 

Minn 

96 

Iowa 

Mo 

95 
92 

28 
40 

78 
1,822 

85 
0 

83 
70 

55 
50 

51 
454 

5 
4 

92 
87 

N  Dak    ... 

92 

S.Dak     ... 

102 
90 
78 
70 

70 
70 
78 
60 
69 

74 
56 
90 
90 
94 

70 
48 
93 
81 

78 
85 
80 
83 

82 
66 
61 
60 

56 

62 
63 
65 

64 

63 
85 
87 
73 

63 
69 
82 
67 

78 
91 

85 
79 

231 

1,080 
2,097 
3,943 

3,952 

1,140 

270 

56 

3,631 

1,225 
3,800 
1,004 
41 
3,863 

1,067 
89 

1,007 
58 

3,800 
22,754 

5,248 
7,221 

126 
125 
172 
636 

754 
890 
145 
35 
274 

486 

120 

975 

19 

3,200 

483 

47 

1,037 

24 

4,400 
29,062 
6,667 
6,500 

85 
91 

93 

97 

95 
89 
90 
89 
89 

95 
100 

75 
90 
85 

95 
85 
96 
97 

89 
89 
96 
89 

89 
78 
80 
86 

90 
91 
90 
89 
84 

82 
88 
90 
95 
83 

84 
89 
89 
92 

91 
94 
93 
92 

91 

Nebr 

Kans 

Ky 

98 
88 
82 

85 
65 
73 
60 
37 

80 
80 

24 

33 
50 

56 
68 
78 
71 
58 

48 
61 

57 

448 

1,102 

1,803 

1,153 

494 

217 

1,684 

2,200 
2,274 

6 

•    24 

80 

320 

1,230 

322 

264 

2,200 

360 
435 

89 
75 
64 

62 
64 
70 
63 
60 

71 
68 
90 

58 
53 
48 

44 
59 
61 
65 
60 

49 
57 
90 

23 
191 
133 

211 
184 
149 
47 
402 

196 

100 

7 

2 
7 
4 

65 
180 
167 

38 
406 

36 

39 

7 

91 

90 

Tenn 

Ala 

86 
85 
82 

Miss 

81 

La 

86 

Tex 

Okla 

Ark 

Mnnt 

84 

77 
90 
95 
93 
92 

78 

85 
88 
92 
95 
93 

85 

80 
86 
88 
93 
85 

186 

302 

11 

925 

332 

1,201 

156 

408 

9 

590 

315 

1,058 

82 

86 

85 
94 

Wyo 

Colo 

N.Mes 

98 

99 

35 
55 
85 
40 

60 

77 
82 
98 

61 

46 
70 
71 
64 

59 
70 

65 
82 

974 

84 

87 

1,034 

4 

208 
1,171 

403 
16, 863 

860 

8 

64 

763 

4 

150 

772 

190 

12,848 

98 

60 
50 
83 
43. 

84 
77 
80 
80 

73 

.59 
72 
76 
70 

76 
84 
78 
79 

418 

59 
14 
79 
3 

71 
1,674 

858 
3,573 

483 

24 
16 
81 
3 

55 

1,710 

836 

3,120 

95 
89 

Utah 

96 

95 

98 

161 

140 

96 
90 

96 
92 
90 

94 

Idaho 

Wash 

Oreg 

Calif 

97 
88 
96 

95 
94 
97 

94 
93 
92 

132 

251 
527 

160 
294 

554 

87 
89 
90 
94 

92 
93 

90 
91 

95 
96 
93 

U.S.. 

92.5 

88.7 

91.7 

80, 815 

57,918 

72.7 

69.2 

179,810 

98,097 

77.1 

60.8 

53,629 

32,733 

72.8 

65.8 

15, 021 

10,705 

92.6 

87.4 

88.6 

87.8 

87.8 

85.7 

GENERAL  CROP    CONDITIONS   ON   JUNE    1, 
BY  STATES. 


I100=i0-yi.  average  condition  of  all 
each  State.] 

reported  crops  for 

State. 

Per 
cent  of 
10-yr. 
aver- 
age 
con- 
dition. 

State. 

Per 
cent  of 
10-yr. 
aver- 
age 
con- 
dition. 

State. 

Per 
cent  of 
10-yr. 
aver- 
age 
con- 
dition. 

Me 

N.H 

Vt 

Ma.ss 

R.I 

Conn 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W.Va.... 

N.C 

S.C 

Ga 

Fla 

96.3 
96.9 
97.6 
98.7 
87.7 
96.8 

101.9 
99.4 

103.1 
98.7 
98.7 

103.9 
95.9 

108.9 
93.7 
98.4 

106.2 

Ohio 

Ind 

lU 

Mich.... 

Wis 

Minn.... 

Iowa 

Mo 

N.  Dak. 
S.Dak-. 
Nebr.... 
Kans--.. 

Ky 

Tenn.... 

Ala 

Miss 

La 

107.4 

106.7 

108.1 

107.1 

98.0 

99.8 

94.9 

106.0 

100.9 

05.5 

93.5 

99.3 

lll.B 

JOS.  8 

110.6 

99.3 

94.6 

Tex 

Okla.... 

Ark 

Mont 

Wyo.... 

Colo 

N.  Mex. 

Ariz 

Utah.... 

Nev 

Idaho... 
Wash... 

Oreg 

Calif 

U.S... 

83.1 
89.6 
100.4 
107.1 
97.6 
98.3 
80.9 
96.8 
100.6 
98.0 
97.0 
92.0 
94.6 
98.9 

99.2 

RELATIVE  CONDITION  OF  CERTAIN  CROPS 
ON  JUNE  1,  1922, 

I100=]0-yi.  average  condition  for  each  crop.] 


Crop. 


Peaches 

Almonds 

Pears 

Pineapples 

Clover  hay 

Blackberries  and 

raspberries 

Grapefruit 

Apples 

Rye 

Pasture 

Hay.aU 

Field  peas 

Limes 

Alfalfa  hay 

Field  beans 

Winter  wheat 


Per 
cent  of 
10-yi-. 
aver- 
age 
condi- 
tion. 


126.5 
111.4 
110.6 
106.7 
106.3 

105.9 
105.3 
106.1 
104.3 
103.1 
102.5 
102.4 
101.3 
100.9 
100.9 
100.5 


Crop. 


Per 
cent  of 
10-yr. 
aver- 
age 
condi- 
tion. 


Barley 

Spring  wheat 

Prunes 

Sugar  beets. . 

Olives 

Oats 

Walnuts 

Cotton 

Cherries 

Oranges 

Apricots 

Average... 


100.0 
97.7 
97.4 
96.0 
95.7 
95.5 
95.4 
93.3 
92.1 
88.5 
80.9 


99.2 


INDEX  OF  CONDITION  OF  ALL  CROPS. 

Shown  loi  Growing  Seasons,  1910-1921. 

]100=an  average  condition  for  each  month.] 


Year. 

Jime 
1. 

July 
1. 

Aug. 
1. 

Sept. 
1. 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1. 

1910 

93.5 
85.4 

100.3 
9-5.5 
98.0 

103.9 
97.4 
99.8 
98.9 
97.8 

105.4 
93.0 

97.2 
84.8 

104.1 
89.9 
97.9 

105.6 
94.6 

102.5 
94.1 
98.8 

107.0 
92.9 

99.6 
86.7 

110.0 
90.3 
99.4 

106.9 
94.5 

102.4 
96.6 
98.7 

106.9 
91.1 

99.3 

1911 

97.2 
99.1 
98.9 
102.2 
102.3 
97.7 
94.2 
102. 9 
104.7 
94.8 
93.2 

89.3 
98.8 
98.2 
101.5 
102.3 
101.6 
97.8 
101.6 
102.3 
99.7 
96.4 

90.6 

1912 

107.7 

1913 

93.3 

1914 

102.3 

1916 

108.0 

1916 

95.1 

1917 ; 

102.0 

1918 

97.6 

1919 

99.8 

1920 

106.9 

1921 

91.7 

Live  Stock  in  Poland  in  1921. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  Poland  during 
1921,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agrictilture,  was  aa 
follows;  Horses,  3,187,000;  cattle,  7,861,000; 
sheep,  2,093,000;  and  pigs,  5,101,000. 


June  17, 1922. 


WEATHER,  CROPS,  AND  MARKETS. 
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Condition  of  Truck  Crops  in  Several  States. 

Field  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates  for  the  week  ending  June  10 
afiord  the  following  infonnation  concerning 
truck  crops  in  several  States: 

DELAWARE,    MARYLAND,    AND   VIRGINIA. 

Peas. — Peas  for  canning  in  Delaware  and 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  have  been 
severely  injured  by  dry  weather  and  aphids, 
and  yields  are  very  light,  ranging  from  40% 
of  a  normal  crop  where  loss  was  mostly  from 
dry  wea-ther,  to  10%  where  the  damage  from 
aphids  wa^  most  severe.  The  Delaware 
yield  will  probably  average  under  20%, 
since  the  lightest  yields  are  in  Sussex  County 
in  the  largest  pea-canning  region  of  the  State. 

Stravjberries. — The  season  to  June  1  was 
unusually  favorable  for  producers  of  straw- 
berries on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware.  Prices  were 
favorable  and  shipments  heavier  than  were 
expected.  Rains  beginning  June  1  caused 
a  decreased  movement.  However,  ship- 
ments were  already  nearly  over  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  considerably  more  than 
lialf  completed  in  Delaware,  the  berries 
remaining  being  mostly  late  varieties. 
Approximately  2,600  cars  had  moved  from 
the  peninsula  by  Jime  3,  leaving  600  to  800 
cars  to  be  shipped  before  June  15. 

MINNESOTA. 

Cabbage. — Indications  are  that  there  will 
be  about  a  10%  increase  in  the  cabbage  acre- 
age in  Minnesota.  Acreage  bv  counties  is 
as  follows:  Ramsey  County  385  acres,  Hen- 
nepin County  450  acres,  Dakota  County  128 
acres,  Wabasha  County  1,144  acres,  Winona 
Coimty  545  acres,  Olmsted  County  44  acres, 
Dodge  County  125  acres.  The  condition  of 
plants  in  seed  be<ls  is  100%.  Planting  to 
fields  was  completed  about  Jime  16.  Plant- 
ing of  early  cabbage  is  completed.  In 
counties  other  than  Dodge  County  seed  is 
sown  in  seed  beds.  In  Dodge  County  seed 
is  sown  direct  to  fields  and  thinned  oiit. 

Onions. — There  is  an  increase  of  about 
12%  in  the  onion  acreage  in  Minnesota. 
Acreage  by  counties  is  as  follows:  Hennepin 
County  536  acres,  Dakota  County  265  acres, 
Wabasha  County  181  acres,  Dodge  County 
150  acres,  Ramsey  County  75  acres,  Caas 
County  10  acres.  In  counties  other  than 
Dodge  County  the  condition  is  100%.  In 
Dodge  County  a  few  fields  have  been  plowed 
under  because  of  the  large  number  of  weeds. 

COLORADO. 

Cabbage  and  ■polaioes. — Greeley  and  vicin- 
ity in  Colorado  were  visited  by  the  most 
severe  hail  storm  of  years  on  May  29,  result- 
ing in  considerable  damage  to  cabbage  and 
early  potatoes.  The  district  damaged  con- 
sists of  an  area  about  7  miles  wide  and  15  to 
20  miles  long.  Potatoes  and  cabbage  in  the 
remainder  of  the  district  are  doing  well. 
Cabbage  will  be  shipped  bv  the  middle  of 
July. 

Truck  c'-ops. — Truck  crops  in  tlie  Denver 
and  Brighton  district  are  doing  very  well. 
A  large  increase  in  acreage  over  1921  is 
assured.  Car-lot  shipments  will  roll  from 
this  district  early  in  July. 


CONDITION  OF  TRUCK  CROPS  ON  JUNE  1,  19 

22. 

Cantaloupes. 

Early  white  potatoes. 

Watermelons. 

state. 

June  I, 
1922. 

May], 
1922, 

Jujiei, 

1921. 

Junel, 

7-yr. 
av. 

June  1, 

1922. 

May  1, 

1922. 

Junel, 
1921. 

June  1, 
7-yr. 
av. 

June  1, 
1922. 

May  1, 
1922. 

June  1, 
1921. 

June], 
7-yr. 
av. 

Perct. 
91 

"to' 

86 
93 
92 
80 
87 
82 
88 
80 

Perct. 
90 
90 
84 
86 

'""96" 
88 
79 
80 

Per  a. 
88 
88 
«8 
82 
68 
78 
65 
94 
91 
77 
80 

Perd. 

Perct.  Perct. 
73          8s 

Perd. 
76 

Perd. 
80 

Perd. 
85 

Perd. 
76 

Perd. 

78 

Perd. 
80 

Arizoma 

100 
79 

Arkansas 

75 
86 
82 
83 
73 
78 
SO 
78 
83 

82 

61 

81 

72 
91 

""86' 

70 
84 

75 

California 

89 

Colorado 

Delaware 

93 
79 
88 
65 

a5 

83 

'"""80" 
85 

86 
74 
80 
85 
87 
91 

85 

Florida 

""'82" 

73 

77 

76 

Georgia  

52 

75 

81 

77 

Indiana 

76 

84 

Xansas             

78 
75 
71 
88 

74 

Louisiana 

72 


74 
91 

75 

85 

Maryland 

86 
91 

70 
80 

79 

95 

68 

79 

82 
73 
89 

80 

76 
95 

87 

79 

90 

Missouri 

.87 
69 
90 
69 

"""re' 

87 
80 

77 

....... 

89 

New  Me'^ico 

Norlh  Carolina 

Oklaliojna            .  . 

76 

77 
83 
75 

75 
76 
74 

66 
45 
84 

75 
73 
78 

74 
76 
52 

79 

'""so' 

69 
82 
74 

75 
74 

South  Carolina 

60 
74 
80 
75 
82 

81 

65 

78 



68 
72 
71 
68 

73 

78 

79 

Texas 

70 
79 

75 
86 

78 

82 
57 

73 

74 

84 

78 

74 

Average 

84 

85 

78 

81 

78 

77 

SI 

80 

83 

83 

77 

78 

State. 

Aspara- 

Snap 
lieans. 

Cabbage. 

Cucum- 
bers. 

Lettuce. 

Onions. 

Straw- 
berries. 

Toina- 
tc&s. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
75 
84 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
90 
71 
80 

Per  ceiU. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
90 

Arkansas 

94 

95 

166 
90 

88 

C-olorado     

100 

Delaware 

85 

70 
100 

90 

60 

98 

Idaho 

88 
75 
77 
92 

91 

90 
95 

82 

82 
95 
83 
90 

Indiana 

90 

85 

80 

Kansas 

75 

Louisiana 

80 
59 

73 

96 

78 

60 

7S 
8G 
85 

85 

80 

Massachusetts 

Michigaji 

100 

100 

97 

Mississippi       .... 

82 

85 

73 

94 
72 

New  Jersey        

88 

85 

86 
100 

79 

98 

86 

91 

New  York 

65 

84 

86 

93 

78 
77 

72 

90 

Ohio 

98 
100 
100 

82 
75 
89 



Pennsvlvania 

97 

91 
62 

86 

South  Carolina    .  . 

86 

80 

Tennessee 

86 

80 

Texas 

76 

85 
90 

79 
96 
96 

Washington 

70 

88 

90 
93 

Average 

89 

SO 

86 

80 

89 

89 

88 

85 

Live  Cattle  Shipped  to  England. 

The  steamship  Winijredian  sailed  from 
Boston  on  May  31  with  a  cargo  of  654  head 
of  live  cattle  consigned  to  a  firm  in  Liver- 
pool, England. 


Onion     Acreage     in     Connecticut     Valley 
Placed  at  4,555  Acres. 

The  onion   acreage  in   the   Connecticut 
"Valley  in  Massachusetts  is  estimated  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  3,949 
acres  for  seed  onions  and  606  acres  for  onion 
sets,  a  total  of  4,555  acres.     Franklin  County 
has  1,984  acres  in  seed  onions  and  388- acres 
in  sets,  Hampshire  County  1,930  acres  in 
seed  and  206  acres  in  sets,  and  Hampden 
County  35  acres  in  seed  and  12  acres  in  sets. 
As  the  crop  is  weedy  and  help  scarce  in 
some  places,  a  few  acres  included  in  this 
estimate  may   be   abandoned.     Sets  have 
grown  well  and  seed  onions  have  a  fairly 
good  stand. 

reported  yield  last  year  but  the  acreage 
planted  is  greater. 

The  estimate  of  the  New  Jersey  acreage 
of  1921,  made  last  year,  has  been  increased 
because  it  was  subsequently  learned  that 
about  70%  of  the  total  crop  produced  in 
Monmouth  County  is  shipped  out  prior  to 
Sept.  1  and  therefore  should  be  included 
with  early  potatoes.  The  estimates  of  early 
potato  acreage  in  Maryland  and  Oklahoma, 
made  last  year,  have  also  been  revised  up- 
ward. 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  and 
forecast  of  production  in  these  intermediate 
States  compared  with  the  acreage  and  pro- 
duction in  1921: 

State. 

Acreage. 

Yield  per    n,„i.,„,  ■„ 

acre         Production. 

Early  Potato  Crop  in  Intermediate  States 
Forecast  at  20,672  Cars. 

1921      1922 

Aver- 
age, 
1921. 

Indi- 
cated,  1921 
1922. 

Fore- 
cast, 
1922. 

A  production  of  20,672  cars  of  200  bbls. 
each  of  early  white  potatoes  in  the  States 
that  ship  after  the  early  southern  crop  has 

Ark 

Acres.  Acres. 
1,600     1  600 

20 
37 
25 
45 
26 
50 
15 

Bbls.   Cars. 
33       160 

Cars. 
2fi4 

15,800 
9;  800 

12,100 
2,600 

44,  .500 
8,300 

17,600 
10,900 
13,500 

3,500 
46,600 

6  finci 

32   2.B23    2.816 

Ky 

30 
50 
31 

47 
33 

1,225    1,635 

gone  to  market  is  forecast  from  the  con- 

Md  

2,722  3,375 

dition  of  the  crop  on  June  1  by  the  U.  S. 
Department    of    Agriculture.    This    is    an 

Mo 

338       542 

N.J 

11,125  10,951 

Okla 

472    1,089 

increase  over  1921  of  about  1 ,700  cars     The 

Total 

indicated  yield  per  acre  is  the  same  as  the 

92, 700il00,  300 

41 

41 

18,965  20,672 

514 
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ESTIMATED  FARM  VALUE  OF  IMPORTANT  PRODUCTS,  MAY  15,  1921  AND  1922. 


Hogs,  per 
100  lbs. 

Beef  cattle, 
per  100  lbs. 

Veal  calves, 
per  100  lbs. 

Sheep,  per 
100  lbs. 

Lambs,  per 
100  lbs. 

Wool  (un- 
washed), 
per  lb. 

Milk  cows, 
per  head. 

Horses, 
per  head. 

Apples. 

Mapl 

esu- 

Maple 

sirup, 

state. 

Perbushel. 

Per  barrel. 

per  gauon. 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Doh. 
9.50 
8.40 
?.10 
8.90 
9.30 

9.50 

8.50 
10.00 

9.00 
10.00 

9.50 
8.50 
8.80 
9  70 
9.00 

7.60 
7.50 
8.00 
7.  SO 
7.60 

7.70 
7.40 
7.60 
7.40 
7.20 

7.20 
6.90 
7.30 
7.10 
7.70 

7.30 
6.90 
7.20 
7.50 
6.50 

6.90 
7.10 
8.50 
8.00 
7.10 

7.40 
8.50 
8.50 
8.00 

7.70 
8.90 
9.50 
8.50 

DoU. 

9.20 

9.50 

9.00 

11.30 

10.70 

10.50 
9.40 
9.00 
9.50 

10.00 

9.60 
9.20 
9.10 
8.70 
8.30 

7.60 
7.50 
10.00 
9.80 
9.40 

9.70 
9.20 
9.40 
9.60 
9.30 

8.00 
9.10 
9.10 
9.30 
9.20 

8.70 
8.30 
7.80 
7.00 
7.50 

8.80 
7.00 
8.90 
9.20 
8.80 

8.10 
9.50 
8.70 
10.00 

9.30 
10.50 
10.20 
10.30 

Dols. 
8.30 
6.60 
5.50 
6.20 
7.60 

8.00 
6.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.00 

7.50 
6.80 
6.80 
5.90 
5.00 

4.10 
5.30 
7.10 
6.40 
6.20 

6.10 
4.90 
5.50 
6.80 
6.20 

5.90 
5.70 
6.90 
6.20 
6.00 

5.20 
4.10 
3.80 
5.80 
5.20 

5.40 
4.40 
6.10 
6.70 
6.10 

6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.70 

5.70 
5.90 
6.50 
6.70 

DoU. 
6.50 
5.30 
5.00 
6.60 
7.90 

6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
7.00 
7.30 

7.30 
5.80 
6.20 
5.00 
4.00 

3.70 
.    5.00 
6.50 
6.20 
6.20 

6.10 
4.70 
5.10 
6.70 
6.00 

5.30 
6.10 
6.80 
6.40 
5.60 

4.20 
3.60 
3.30 
4.50 
4.80 

5.20 
3.80 
5.80 
6.50 
6.20 

5.20 
5.70 
5.50 
7.00 

5.80 
6.40 
6.50 
7.00 

Dols. 

9.60 
10.  SO 

8.20 
10.70 
10.80 

12.50 
9.00 

10.80 
9.80 

12.00 

10.00 
8.60 
8.70 
7.30 
7.00 

5.70 
7.00 
8.40 
7.90 
7.80 

8.60 
6.50 
6.70 
7.40 
6.80 

6.90 
7.40 
7.60 
6.70 
7.50 

6.30 
5.30 
5.70 
6.90 
6.40 

6.40 
5.80 
8.50 
8.00 
8.20 

8.00 
8.20 
9.50 
8.90 

7.50 
9.00 
9.00 
8.50 

Dols. 
8.50 
9.20 
7.70 
9.80 

10.50 

10.60 
8.20 

10.00 
9.00 

10.00 

8.70 
7.80 
7.40 
6.60 
6.00 

5.40 
7.20 
8.00 
7.70 
8.00 

8.30 
6.90 
6.90 
7.50 
6.60 

6.50 
7.30 
7.90 
7.00 
6.70 

5.60 
5.10 
5.00 
5.90 
5.60 

6.10 
5.70 
8.60 
9.20 
7.70 

7.60 
7.60 
8.20 
9.00 

7.30 
8.10 
8.50 
8.50 

Dols. 
8.00 
4.60 
4.40 

■"9."  66 

8.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.70 
6.50 

5.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.30 
8.00 

4.20 
5.50 
4.40 
4.00 
4.70 

5.00 
4.50 
4.60 
5.30 
4.60 

5.00 
5.20 
5.50 
5.40 
4.40 

4.70 
5.90 
4.40 
5.20 
5.00 

5.00 
3.70 
5.00 
7.50 
5.60 

5.00 
6.50 
4.40 
5.00 

5.20 
4.80 
5.00 
5.20 

DoU. 
6.50 
6.50 
5.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.00 
5.20 
13.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.80 
5.40 
5.70 
5.90 
6.50 

5.10 
6.00 
5.70 
4.90 
5.50 

6.30 
5.90 
5.60 
6.80 
5.90 

6.10 
6.80 
9.10 
7.40 
5.00 

5.00 
7.40 
4.20 
5.20 
5.70 

Dots. 

11.50 

9.30 

7.40 

'is.'so 

10.00 
9.30 

14.00 
9.20 

12.00 

12.00 

10.10 

8.70 

7.40 

10.00 

6.10 
6.50 
8.50 
8.40 
7.  SO 

8.10 
7.60 
7.60 
8.20 
7.70 

7.50 
7.80 
8.80 
8.10 
9.70 

8.50 
8.70 
6.50 
7.20 
5.30 

Dols. 
12.00 
12.50 
9.20 
10.60 
12.00 

12.00 
11.30 
17.00 
11.50 
14.00 

13.40 

11.40 

10.10 

8.20 

8.10 

7.10 
7.20 
10.80 
11.30 
10.  SO 

12.00 
10.90 
10.50 
11.00 
10.50 

9.60 
10.50 
12.50 
10.70 
11.00 

10.80 
8.60 
6.10 
7.80 
7.40 

CIS. 
IS 

-is 

Cts. 
24 
28 
29 
25 
22 

Dols. 
62.00 
88.00 
70.00 
73.00 
88.00 

90.00 
74.00 
98.00 
70.00 
65.00 

70.00 
53.00 
64.00 
55.10 
48.00 

41.70 

Dols. 
57.00 
67.00 
61.00 
77.00 
82.00 

82.00 
68.00 
80.00 
60.00 
68.00 

61.00 
45.00 
51.00 
44.00 
38.00 

31.30 
55.00 
57.00 
50.00 
59.00 

5S.00 
58.00 
49.00 
62.00 
47.00 

50.00 
56.00 
62.00 
52.00 
46.00 

35.50 
33.00 
33.40 
43.60 
48.00 

48.00 
34.30 
60.50 
74.00 
68.00 

60.00 
80.00 
70.00 
90.00 

70.00 
68.00 
70.00 
80.00 

Dols. 
157 
150 
156 

'"iso 

183 
148 
183 
150 
90 

110 
107 
120 
121 
118 

99 
140 
127 
108 

70 

127 
122 
112 
131 
75 

80 
79 
96 
83 
89 

94 
86 
81 
108 
80 

76 
67 
60 
75 
82 

70 
SO 
95 
60 

92 
101 

80 
100 

Dols. 
144 
143 
125 
156 
155 

155 
134 
150 
130 
100 

103 
93 
103 
113 
87 

84 
120 
114 
95 
94 

120 
116 
100 
102 
63 

80 
75 
83 
68 
72 

82 
82 
74 
81 
70 

65 
65 
40 
67 
78 

58 
75 
105 
50 

87 
108 
100 

98 

Cte. 
125 
200 

"198 

Cis. 
140 
219 
250 
296 

DoU. 
3.60 
5.75 

5.68 
9.40 

Dols. 
3.90 
-5.65 
7.00 
7.30 

CIS. 
25.0 
25.0 
17.0 
34.0 

CIS. 
28.0 
27.0 
20.0 
27.0 

Dols. 
2.82 
2.13 
1.32 
2.43 

Doh. 
2.09 

Ne'R-  Hampshire 

Vermont              .... 

1.98 
1.63 

Masiiac-husetts 

Eliode  Island 

1.93 

150 
95 
145 
160 
100 

360 

240 
300 
275 
150 

19 

29 

4.00 
4.38 
4.75 
3.50 

7.10 
8.50 
8.00 
5.00 

22.0 

22.0 

1.91 

1.75 

Pennsylvania 

25 

31 

25.0 

23.0 

2.15 

1.90 

19 

18 
20 
20 

28 
29 
29 

28 

23.0 
22.0 
35.0 

18.0 
^.0 
22.0 

2.00 
1.70 

1.50 

Virciiiia 

l.fiO 

We5t  Mrginia 

Norili  Caroliiia 

South  Carolina     .  . 

185 
202 

320 
300 

4.75 
6. 89 

7.50 
8.50 

2.75     1.75 
1.10     1.00 

19 

""22 
15 
15 

19 
19 
15 
16 
17 

18 
14 
16 
14 
17 

14 
15 
17 
10 
14 

17 

230 

329 

6.88 

8.50 

Florida 

20    62.00 

Oliio               

37 
25 
23 

30 
25 
21 
24 
25 

20 
19 
24 
21 
28 

23 
22 
13 

64.00 
5S.00 
61.30 

67.00 
63.00 
59.00 
63.00 
54.00 

56.00 
62.00 
67.00 
58.00 
52.30 

47.00 
40.00 
44.00 

179 
249 
237 

160 
240 

285 
333 
300 

320 
340 

5.67 
6.43 
7.55 

5.00 
6.10 

8.75   30.6 

■>7  0 

2.13 
2.37 
1.94 

2.55 
2.52 

2.00 

Infiiana 

8.53    25.  Oi  26.0 

2.17 

Tllii"!fii'; 

9.30   25.0 

35.0 
33.0 

8.00 
9.70 

31.0 
32.0 

2.50 

Wisconsin 

2.35 

260 
240 

352 
250 

7.70 
5.  85 

12.00 
7.40 

Missouri  .   . 

34.0  35.0 

2.00 

2.26 

North  Datota 

Nebraska  . 

Kansas 

235 
270 

190 
100 

350 
305 

275 
125 

8.00 
7.  SO 

6.10 

9.50 
8.60 

7.00 
S.OO 

Kentucky 

28.0 

25.0 

2.00 

1.25 

16,  60.90 
25.  7,s.  nn 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

57.00 

Arkansas 

4.70 
7.70 
9.00 
7.20 

6.50 
7.50 
6.30 
7.00 

6.50 
7.00 
7.50 
6.90 

5.30 

8.00 
10.00 
7.90 

7.00 
8.00 
7.50 
7.70 

7.20 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.60 
9.70 
10.30 
12.00 

9.00 
12.00 
10.50 
10.50 

9.70 
10.80 
10.00 
11.00 

11 
17 

""is 

14 

""ie 

15 

16 
13 

14 
10 

20 
35 
35 
2S 

25 
35 
33 
30 

29 
26 
28 
32 

42.00 
77.00 
77.00 
63.00 

77.00 
105.  00 
65.00 
70.00 

67.50 
69.00 
70.00 
90.00 

100 

190 

3.00 

5.70 

Wvomin*^ 

......... 

160 
200 

160 
250 

4.80 
6.00 

4.80 
7.50 

Utah 

125 

200 

3.75 

6.00 

Idalio 

145 

150 

4.35 

4.50 

Washington 

150 

200 

4.50 

6.00 

United  States 

7.62 

9.05 

5.98 

5.70 

7.55 

7.28 

5.11 

6.65 

7.78 

10.39 

16.0 

29.0 

62.63 

49.99 

98.16 

89.04 

162.3 

241.4 

5.03 

6.59 

21. 5J  21. 6 

2.08 

1.86 

FARM  PRICE  COMPARISONS. 
1921-22  Prices  Expressed  as  Per  Cents  of  the  Prewar  (1910-1914)  Average  Prices  Jor  the  Corresponding  Months. 

Trend  of  Fann  Prices  Upward  Dtiring  the 
Past  Month. 

Product. 

Mar. 
1. 

Apr. 
1. 

May 
1. 

June 
1. 

July 
1. 

Aug. 
1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 
1. 

Nov. 
1. 

Dec. 
1. 

Jan. 

1- 

Feb. 
1. 

Mar. 
1. 

Apr. 
1. 

Mar;  June  • 
1."!    1. 

The  level  of  prices  paid  producers  for  the 
principal  faiin  crops  increased  about  2.7% 

AS'hcat 

Corn 

165 
107 
104 
90 
176 

164 
87 
125 
137 
120 

119 
S3 
162 
136 
197 
Mar. 
15. 

150 
101 
97 
85 
163 
151 
82 
114 
137 
117 

112 
76 
159 
119 
193 
Apr. 
15. 

123 
92 
89 
76 

146 

159 
71 
9S 
130 
120 

107 
75 
156 
121 
184 
May 
15. 

140 
92 
91 
80 

153 

153 
83 

97 
134 
138 

102 

125 
116 
175 
June 
15. 

128 
90 

85 

82 

144 

146 
87 
94 
136 
166 

105 
76 
127 
132 
177 
July 
15. 

123 

87 

84 

86 

140 

154 
95 
154 
149 
217 

101 

144 
155 
177 
Aug. 
15. 

116 
77 
77 
80 

125 

153 
97 
210 
145 
233 

101 
109 
148 
158 

121 
87 
79 
75 

118 

146 
97 
199 
127 
271 

98 
177 
148 
153 

107 
65 
76 
69 

102 

117 
89 
206 
117 
295 

90 

167 
153 
173 
167 
Nov. 
15. 

108 
73 
78 
70 
95 

114 
93 
183 
122 
219 

98 
150 
145 

107 
75 
81 
71 
97 

118 

93 

173 

109 
77 
83 
70 
97 

120 
101 
176 

131 
91 
91 
79 

117 

121 
124 
176 
127 
182 

98 
128 
134 

lis 

175 

Mar. 
15. 
123 
103 
113 
130 
164 

112 
60 
134 
167 
161 

307 

135 

72 

77 

147 

120 
150 
90 

132 
92 
90 
82 

116 

128 
126 
107 
120 
174 

102 
129 
136 
116 
169 
Apr. 
15. 
116 
101 
107 
127 
103 

110 
60 
138 
172 
152 

309 
135 

75 
72 
180 

118 
155 
78 

135 

92 

92 

87 

1^1 

128 

131 

150 

117 

186 

106 
120 
140 
126 
169 
May 
15. 
125 
104 
110 
134 
161 

101 
62 
163 
177 
171 

256 
136 
78 
81 
178 

118 
157 
80 

128 
91 
92 
89 

120 

129 
135 
150 
126 
174 

103 
147 
143 
127 
172 
June 
15. 

Oata       .             

diu'ing  ]\Iay.     This  gain  compares  with  an 
average  increase  during  May  for  the  last  10 
years  of  2.3% .     On  June  1  "the  index  figiu-e 
of  prices  -n-as  about  10.3%  higher  than  on 

Barlcv                       

Eve  "                  

Buckwheat       .        .... 

Flaxseed             

May  1,  1921,  61%  lower  than  on  May  1,  1920, 

120      116 

and  29.6%   lower  than  the  average  index 

figui-e  on  May  1  diuing  the  past  10  years. 

The  prices  of  meat  animals — hogs,  sheep, 

191 
97 
133 
14-3 

176 

95 
127 
126 
122 
172 
Feb. 
15. 
116 

99 
116 
125 
149 

112 
59 
121 
137 
172 

289 
126 
72 
85 
137 

112 
142 
82 

Hav 

Cotton                       .  .. 

Butler 

cattle,  and  chickens — ^paid  to  producers  in- 

Egfs  

170      152 

creased  about  2.3%  from  Apr.  15  to  May  15, 
compared  with  an  average  increase  of  0.3% 
for  the  same  period  for  the  past  10  years. 
On  May  15  the  index  figure  for  these  meat 

Chickens 

170  ;  172 
Sept.   Oct. 
15.    !  15. 

170 

173 

Jan. 
15. 

Dec. 
15. 

Hogs 

123 
120 
131 
110 
127 

134 
70 
101 
133 
91 

96 
114 
73 
69 

S5 

132 
126 
83 

105 
111 
114 
101 
117 

130 
OS 
99 
123 
100 

111 
69 
06 
76 

119 
117 
70 

105 
109 
115 
103 
120 

127 
68 
90 
120 
144 

82 

113 

70 

66 

77 

110 
115 
69 

101 
104 
110 
100 
120 

121 

68 

88 

122 

167 

110 
112 
75 
85 
78 

110 

119 

73 

112 
101 
109 
95 
121 

115 
60 
89 
120 
154 

121 
112 
76 
79 
87 

103 

120 

75 

160 

117 
101 
106 
99 
123 

113 

66 
87 
123 
156 

142 
115 
77 
69 
112 

100 
12s 
80 
184 
153 

99  j    99 
93  '    90 

109  'i  ins 

96 
90 

104 
90 

107 

107 
00 
91 
127 
182 

229 

119 

70 

75 

150 

91 

144 
82 

97 
89 

103 
94 

116 

107 
60 

98 
124 
185 

244 
120 
76 
106 
137 

100 
144 
78 

9S 
94 

107 
99 

127 

112 
59 

97 
127 
180 

256 
119 
72 
69 
134 

108 
143 

78 

Becfcattlc 

animals  was  about  8.1%  higher  than  on  May 

Veal  calves.. 

15,  1921,  33.2%  lower  than  on  May  15,  1920, 
and  14.3%  lower  than  the  average  figure  on 

Sheep 

94 
111 

134 
63 
90 
131 
155 

169 
116 
6S 
69 
140 

96 
134 

82 
192 
169 

92 
109 

107 
62 
92 
127 
165 

195 
119 

78 
77 
157 

93 
141 

87 
199 
205 

Lam  bs 

Cov.s 

May  15  during  the  past  10  years. 

Ilorsci... 

Beans,  drv 

Cabbage.- 

Five  local  potato  marketing  associations 

Clover  seed 

Timothy  seed 

Broom  com 

cooperated  in  marketing  the  1921-22  potato 
crop  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado. 
About    1,000    carloads    of    potatoes    were 
shipped  during  the  season,  with  an  estimated 
saving  to  shippers  of  W(;-2b<f  per  sack  of  100 
lbs.    Each  car  of  potatoes  was  certified  by  the 

Cotton  seed...- 

Brau. 

Cottonseed  meal 

Pec".nuts-- 

Peaches 

inspection  sei-sdce  of  the  State  DiAdsion  of 
Marketing. 

Pears 

224 
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ESTIMATED  FARM  VALUE  OF  IMPORTANT  PRODUCTS,  MAY  15,  1921  AND  1922— Continued. 


state. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Khodo  Island . . . 


Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penusylvania . . 
Delaware 


Georgia . . 
Plorida... 

Ohio 

Indiana . . 
Illinois... 


Michigan... 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri . . . 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota- 
Nebraska  

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana . . 
Texas 


Okjahoma. 
Arkansas... 
Montana . . . 
Wyoming. . 
Colorado... 


New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

TJtah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


Dols 
5.25 
4.11 
3.81 
4.70 
3.75 

4.00 
2.80 
3.30 
2.80 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina 


United  States. 


Beans 

(dry),  per 

bushel. 


1921    1922 


Dols 
5.23 
5.11 
4.78 
5.23 
4.80 

5.66 
3.70 
4.00 
4.25 
4.25 


3.m 

3.30 
4.00 
-2. 


3.11 
2.65 
2.89 
2.97 
3.58 

1. 

2.71 
2.98 
3.25 
3.40 

3.75 
3.55 
3.00 
2.95 
3.35 

3.  CO 


3.42 


3.75 
3.00 
3.27 
2.20 

2.25 
3.80 
3.60 


2.55 


Dols. 


4.  no 
3.90 
4.95 
3.34 


Cotton- 
seed, 
per  ton. 


1921  1 1922 


Dols. 


2.61 
2.40 
4.45 
4.31 
4.50 

4.00 
3.85 
4.00 
4.17 
4.15 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.30 
4.55 

4.00 
2.05 
3.80 


18.00 
19.00 


18.50 


4.48 


4.75 
3.40 
3.30 
3.50 

3.60 
4.00 
3.00 
5.00 

3.50 


2. 73   4. 02 


19.00 


Hay,  per  ton. 


Timothy. 


Dols.  Dols.  Dols.iDols 


21. 00  26. 00 


Clover. 


1921 1  1922 


27.00 
18.00 
28.00 
29.00 

30.00 
17.60 
25.00 
18.00 
18.00 


18.00 
18.00 
19.00 

37. 50  27. 60 

40.00 


40.00 


25.00 
24.00 
27.00 
25.00 

26.00 
21.00 
27.00 
18.00 
18.40 

17.30 
21.00 
16. 
25.40 


26.  40 


43.00 


14.00 
13.00 
17.00 

13.50 
16.70 
12.00 
12.00 
13.50 

9.00 
8.70 
9.10 
11.00 
18.70 


20. 00  42. 00  22. 00 
20. 00  43. 00  29. 00 
19. 00  40. 00  19. 00 
17.  20  33.  50  . 
16. 00  42. 00 


17.201 


17.00 


40.00 


17.28 


38.00 


40.21 


18.30 
8.50 
12.00 
50 


12.00 
10.00 

15.00 
19.70 
15.00 


15.44 


18.  00,22.  00 
27.00i23.00 
15.00  21.00 
26. 00j23.  00 
20.00 


28.  00  24.  00  . . 
14.40!l6.5016.0017.50 
22. 00125.  00,23. 00i29.  00 
16. 00 16. 00,18. 00 19. 00 
16.0018.50 22.00 


26.60 


14.00 
14.00 
16.00 

16.00 
19.90 
11.70 
11.00 
11.40 

10.00 
9.00 
10.00 
10.90 
17.30 

21.00 
22.00 
22.00 


17. 
12.00 
10.00 
8.00 


10.00 
8.00 

15.00 
15.20 
16.00 


16.10 


Alfalfa. 


1921    1922 


Doh. 


Dols. 


Doh. 


15.0016.30  21.00 
16.  00  19. 50,20.  00 
17.5015.  50i20.  00 
25.  80  22. 00  29. 50 


22.00 


13.00 
12.00 
16.10 


28.70 


13.00 
13.00 
15.00 


12. 90 13. 60 
14.9018.60 
12.0011.70 
12.1010.40 
14.4012.50 


7.60 
8.80 
10.50 
17.80 


9.50 
10.00 
11.50 
16.50 


21.30 
23.50 
19.50 
22.50 


14.00 
14.00 
19.60 


24.90 


15.00 
14.00 
19.00 


14. 50  16. 00 
22. 40  22. 
15.  00  13. 60 
11.2011.40 
15.  20  14, 


12.00 
8.00 
10.00 


11.00 
10.  .50 
9.90 


10.  90  10.  80 
18. 00  18. 00 


21. 00 19. 40  23. 00 
27.0018.00  26.00 
18. 00 18. 60  26. 00 
21. 60  13.  50  27. 


18.60 
7.50 

12.00 
8.00 


10.00 


17.50 
13.00 
8.50 
7.00 


8.00 


12. 50 11. 00 
16. 50  14. 
12. 00  12. 00 


14.9014.90 


13.00 
19.10 

7.50 
10.90 

8.75 

13.50 
11.00 
8.00 
7.00 

9.00 
10.30 
11.00 

9.00 


10.88 


20.00 
23.  00 
25.00 
18.00 


13.00 
19.50 
12.00 
11.00 
7.50 

15.00 
11.00 
8.00 
8.00 

11.20 
12.80 
15.00 
,12. 00 


12. 28 


Prairie. 


Clover  seed,  per 
bushel. 


1921    1922 


Dols. 


16.80 


17.50 
25.00 


.00 
16.60 


12.40 
8,60 
9.50 
8.90 

7.00 
6.20 
7. 
7.60 


14.00 
15.00 
17.00 


9.00 

13.00 
7.00 

13.10 
9.00 

10.00 

'5.66 
5.00 


5.00 

'e.'oo 


8.05 


Dols. 


9.00 
8.'66 


15.70 


17.10 
28.00 


00 
17.00 

10.50 

12. 
8.10 
7.70 
7.50 

7.50 
8.30 
7.60 
7.00 


13.00 
16.00 
13.00 
12.20 


7.00 
11.70 
11.00 
12.00 

7.00 


As  sold. 


14.50 

ii.'so 


10?t)0 
12.30 
12.00 
13.40 


14.20 


13.60 
13.09 


13.  S 


14.00 
14.90 


10.80 
9.75 
10.40 

10.60 
11.40 
12.50 
10. 35 
10.50 


10.00 
9.15 
8.15 

12.00 

12.00 


10.00 
'8.'46 


11.00 
8.00; 
5.00. 
5.00 


6.50 

io.'oo 


8.24 


9.30 
9."  66 


Dols. 


Dols 
18.90 
16.90 
14.00 
16.40 
15.90 


13.00 


13.00 
11.10 
14.00 

12.40 
13.00 
12.00 
13.00 
11.70 


11.20 
12.30 


13.00 


12.50 
15.00 


As 
bought. 


Dols 
17.10 
16.90 
17.60 
17.40 
17. 


14.00 

14.35 

13.85 

13.7 

14.50 


'0*5, 


14.00 
14.40 
15.00 
14.90 


13.05 
11.55 
12.75 

13.50 
13.80 
13.70 
12.60 
12.10 


14.30 
11.60 
10.45 
13.00 

13.30 
14.00 


15.00 
10.  00  15.  00 


7. 20 13, 


12. 00  13. 40 
15.60 
12. 00  12. 00 


10. 71 12.  84 


13.48 


Timothy  seed,  per 
bushel. 


As  sold. 


1921     1922 


Dols.  Dols 


As 
bought. 


1921     1922 


15.  20 

16.  20 
16.20 

60 
15.50 


15.50 
16.00 
16.80 
16.00 


14.30 
14.50 
14.40 

15.  40 
15.60 
14.70 
13.20 
14.10 


16.50 
14.00 
14.50 
15.70 

14.70 
16.00 
12.00 


17.00 
12.00 


12.00 


16.00 
18.30 
15.00 


15.12 


3.95 


3.50 


3.75 


3.50 
4.90 


3.10 
2.90 
3.70 

3.20 
3.01 
3.10 
2.70 
3.35 


2.30 
3, 
3.10 
3.00 

3.00 


3. 
'5.60 


4.50 


2.85 


2.90 


3.70 


3.10 


3.50 
4.70 


Dols. 
4.80 
4.50 
4.20 
6.20 
5.40 

3.30 
4.15 
4.25 
4.25 
5.00 

4.00 
4.20 
4.50 
5.60 


3.30 
3.10 
3.50 

3.20 
3.20 
3.00 
3.40 
3.20 


3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 

4.00 


2.70 


3.00 


2.70 


2.10 


3.21 


3.70 
3.70 
3.90 

4.00 

3. 

4.00 

3.40 

4.30 


3.75 
4.65 
4.25 
3.85 

4.00 


6.00 
4.40 


6.15 


4.10 

5. 

5.20 


4.02 


Dols. 


3.80 

3, 

4.00 

4.20 
4.00 
3.80 
3.80 
4.00 


3.50 
5.00 
3.70 
4.40 

4.80 


6.80 
3.00 


5.00 


5.00 


Alfalfa  seed,  per 
bushel. 


As  sold. 


1921    1922 


Dols. 


12.00 
8.40 
10.50 

13.00 

is."96 
io.'io 


Dols. 


11.50 

"g.'oo 


24.00 


11.80 
12.70 
12.00 

13.00 


11.40 
11.70 


13. 20  12. 00 


12.50 
10.00 
7.60 


10.50 
9.80 
8.10 


8.40 


11.00 
12,50 
9.60 

9.00 
8.75 
8.40 


3.40 
5.20 
,5.00 


4.04 


9.00 
'9."66 


8.97 


8.70 


10.50 
11.40 
7.60 

9.00 


As 
bought. 


1921    1922 


Dols. 


14.80 
13.50 
14.00 


13.  75 
14.10 
14.50 
14.50 


13. 20 
11.90 
14.00 

15.25 
15.70 


12.40 
12.45 

16.20 
15.80 
11.20 
9.10 
11.90 

13.00 


1.5.00 


10.50 
14.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 

11.00 

'9.66 


11.2013.10 

14.95 

15.  00  12.  00 


9.00 


12.00 


11.43 


u.-.>o 

13.80 


16.00 


Bran, 
per  ton. 


Cotton- 
seed meal. 


As  bought. 


1921 1  1922    1921    1922 


Dols.lDols. 
35. 00  37. 00 
34.  00  36.00 
,33.  no  36. 00 
27. 00:36. 00 
36. 00  36. 00 


Dols. 
42.00 
43.00 
43.00 
42.00 


17.  70  32. 00135. 00 
14. 00  33.  40 .35.  00 
13. 30  33. 00,39. 00 
13. 40|34. 00  35. 00 
35. 00  36. 00 


39. 00  57. 00 

41.00  56.00 
44. 00  56. 00 
44. 00  63. 00 
44. 00  60. 00 


13. 20]37. 00  36. 00 
13. 90  34.  00  37.  00 
15. 00  36. 60  36. 80 
14.  00  37.  SO  40.  40 
37. 00  37. 00 


13.10 
13. 90 
14. 


38. 00 
36.50 
30.00 
30.00 
40 


40  28 


16.20 
14.80 


12.00 
13.30 

15.00 
12.00 
11.50 


31.00 
23.10 
21.40 
20.00 
27.80 

24.00 
26.50 
24,80 


9.  40  20.  30 
14.  00  33.  20 

14.  201,34.  00 
145.  00 
12. 00134. 00 
16. 50  30. 00 


36.00 
41.00 
34.00 
33.00 
29.00 

34.00 
28.40 
26.00 
31.00 
29.00 

23.00 
25.00 
25.00 
24.00 
34.10 

35.  50 
37.00 
33. 10 
29.50 


45. 00  54.  90 
41.00  50.00 
45.  CO  49. 20 
36. 40  46. 10 
32. 00  44. 00 

32. 30  46. 10 
37. 00  50. 50 


I32!  20  35!  00 


10. 00  23. 00  28. 00 
14.  80  30.  30  30.  80 
12. 00  30.  00  22. 00 
12. 40  30.  00  28. 00 
12. 00  28. 10  26. 00 

12. 00  36. 00  35. 00 

13. 50  45. 00  40. 00 

9.  40  27.  00  24.  00 

....140.00  35.  00 


12. 20  26. 10 
15.  20  32.  50 
15. 60  30. 00 
12. 00  40. 00 


11. 45  29. 71 


28.00 
31.00 
35.00 
40.00 


31.81 


Dols. 
57.00 
56.00 
57.00 
56.00 


41.00 
40.00 
41.60 

42.00 
41.60 


38.90 


34.00 
36.00 


52.00 
54.00 
49.00 

50. 00 
53.80 


55.00 


52.00 
55.70 


36. 00  48.  70 
34. 00  49. 00 
36. 00147. 60 
38. 60  48.  50 
34. 10  52. 00 

32. 00148. 00 
33. 70  50. 00 


40. 00  50. 00 
40. 00  50. 00 


43. 00 
25.00 


,59. 00 
40.00 


36. 75  50. 47 


AVERAGES   OF   PRICES   RECEIVED   BY  PRODUCERS,   MAY   15,    1922. 
Comparable  Prices  for  Recent  Years  also  Shown. 
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o 

P<  . 
-  -'S 

C3.Q 

Ed 

Hay,  per  ton. 

P. 

o 

— , 

•a 

■S 

o 

5 

P. 
■a 

o 
o 

o 

P. 

a . 

o 

2 

m 

P. 

p/= 
& 

o 

o 

P. 

Si 

8| 

i 

o 

p. 
c 

S 

■a  c 

o  ?; 
Doh. 

3 
<u  o 

o 
O 

1 

p- 
1 

=1  3 

ft 

ft 

1 

O 

< 

p. 

a 

DoU. 

Doh. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Cts.  IDols. 

Dot-,. 

Dols. 

Doh. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols.iDois. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Dols. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Cts. 

Doh. 

1913,  May  15 

1914,  May  15 

7.45 

7.  on 

6.01 
6.  .33 

7.17 
7.59 

4.91 
4.87 

6.66 
6.49 

16.3  54.80 
17. 2i59.  85 

145 
139 

1.58 
2.05 

.87 
1.  .53 

2.18 
2.31 

10.74 
7.87 

1.76 
2.38 

8.21 
6.77 

21.88 
23.56 

53 

S5 

24.59 
28.08 

31.23 
32.98 

13.4 

21.8 

4.7 
5.1 

1.08 

13.46 

12.  .53 

10.26 

1.10 

1915,  May  15 

6.77 
8.  ,37 

6,13 
6.73 

7.35 
8.08 

5.54 
6. 60 

7.32 
8.49 

22.  0{58.  29 
2S.O'60.98 

1.33 
134 

2.53 
1.93 

1.03 
1.23 

2.92 

14.74 

13. '/9 
12.52 

9.58;  S.14 
10.56,  9.98 

2.75 
3.33 

8.38 
10.70 

22.  07 
37.91 

75 
101 

2.02 
1.49 

'6.' 58 

28.41 
25.97 

31.54 
35,  72 

8.93 
14.69 

10.  y 

12.7 

4.8 
4.6 

1.07 

1910,  May  15 

3. 56!l4. 50 

1.15 

1917,  May  15 

13,72 

8.70 

10.48 

in.  15 

12.  51 

43.  7l72.  78 

138 

7.  .53 

3.98 

8. 94' 1.5. 31 

13. 94 

17. 92110.  40 

3.09 

8.85 

55. 61 

252 

2.93 

1.88 

44.19 

45. 62 

19.65 

7.2 

1.34 

1918,  May  15 

15.  M 

10.38 

11.62 

12.32 

15.  .39 

58. 2184. 11 

130 

3.23 

1.35 

6. 67'20. 40 

18.30 

17.84 

16.  ,56 

3.84 

in.  09 

68. 10 

2n6 

2.Si 

2.11 

42.41 

56.21 

'£i.  52 

8.2 

1.85 

1919,  May  15 

18.00 
13.44 

7.62 

10.84 
8.97 

5.98 

12.11 
11.09 

7.55 

10.93 
10.34 

.5,11 

14.34 
14.26 

7.78 

48.  0  93. 43 
50. 3,94. 56 

16.0,02. 63 

129 
132 

98 

4.97 
6.75 

3.10 

2.30 
3.38 

1.07 

4. 19  27.  27 
4.  36'29. 92 

1 
2.7315.44 

25.33 
28.31 

14.90 

23.32 
25.68 

10.88 

24.48 
29.84 

10.71 

5.05 
5.61 

2.90 

12.13 
22.40 

8.97 

63.8:3 
69.88 

17.28 

152 

146 

66 

2.92 
4.84 

2.43 

1.74 
1.54 

.62 

48.66 
58.69 

29.71 

63.40 
78.74 

36.75 

20.1V 
20.06 

13.56 

V.2 
11.2 

3.4 

2.02 

1920,  May  15 

2.93 

1921,  May  15 

2.08 

June  15 

7.22 

5. 65 

7.43 

4.74 

7.  ,5a 

15.4.59.89 

98 

4.04 

1..3S 

2. 82  15. 16 

14.52 

10.64 

10.  20 

2.99 

8.73 

17.06 

76 

2.65 

.62 

29.  35 

37.84 

13. 6V 

3.8 

2.10 

July  15 

S.09 

5.40 

7.37 

4,34 

7.37 

15. 5 

53,  55 

94 

3.95 

1.48 

2.7514.51 

13.89 

9.85 

10.00 

2.98 

7.89 

18.75 

75 

2.87 

.51 

26.8:J 

38.24 

14.35 

•3.8 

Aug,  15 

8.73 

5.  39 

7.  31 

4,38 

6.9S 

15. 4 

55.85 

9S 

3.16 

i..5<; 

2. 83 '1.5. 01 

14.17 

9.66 

10.37 

2.71 

8.  ,54 

22.  OS 

67 

2.41 

..58 

26.25 

40.74 

13.72 

3.9 

Sept,  15 

7.  51 

4.98 

7.67 

4.11 

6.27 

1.5.5 

,54,  33 

89 

2.61 

1.68 

2.99,14.83 

U.37 

9.86 

10.  25 

2.31 

8.53 

27.19 

68 

2.00 

.55 

25.31 

41.97 

14.16 

4.1 

Oct,  15 

7.31 

4.  SI 

7.61 

.3.96 

,5.98 

1.5.8 

.53.  .39 

85 

2.39 

1..S7 

2.8714.39 

13.99 

9.82 

10.21 

2.70 

8.33 

31.05 

72 

2.01 

.48 

24.22 

43.54 

14.63 

25.6 

4.t 

Nov.  15 

6.66 
0.52 

4.69 
4.62 

7.20 
7.14 

3.84 
4.10 

6.12 
6.60 

15.6 
16.9 

53.28 
53.30 

82 
81 

2.42 
2.77 

2.20 
2.45 

2.8514.22 
2.83114.31 

13.83 
14.17 

9.67 
10.46 

10.09 
10.38 

2.41 
2.57 

8.09 
7.63 

29.15 
28.  78 

68 
86 

1.85 
1.76 

.36 
.34 

23.60 
20.10 

43.67 
44,23 

14.09 
14.53 

25.9 

3.7 
3.5 

Dec.  15 

1922,Jan.l5 

6.89 

4.75 

7.23 

4.  .57 

7.  .33 

18.0 

.52.  83 

82 

3.05 

2.64 

2.86,14.51 

13.90 

10.  55 

10.69 

2.70 

7.39 

29.24 

71 

1.72 

.41 

28.08 

45.08 

14.06 

3.6 

Feb.  15  ... 

8.24 
9.  OS 

5.07 
5.  46 

7.84 
7.  So 

5.71 
6.  51 

8.87 
10.21 

22.3 
2,5.0 

,53. 54 
,54.87 

84 
86 

3.09 
3.02 

3.25 
3.66 

3.04,14.77 
3.  64  15. 06 

14.10 
14.05 

11.0411.88 
11.80113.00 

2.82 
2.95 

8.45 
7.50 

30.17 
32.72 

88 
80 

1.80 
1.80 

.48 
.60 

29.90 
32.09 

45,26 
47.90 

14. 25 
15. 19 

4.0 
4.3 

i.84 

Mar.15 

1.95 

Apr.  15 

S.S.3 

5.53 

7.26 

6.43 

in.  .54 

24.8 

.54.46 

87 

3.10 

4.70 

3.  77]  15. 52 

14.51 

12.3913.13 

3.11 

9.00 

40.79 

76 

1.85 

.63 

31.94 

49.44 

16.16 

3.9 

1.93 

May  15 

9,05 

5.70 

7.28 

6.  65  10. 39 

29. 0  49.  99 

89 

3.68 

3.31 

4. 02  16. 10 

14. 90  12. 28]12. 84 

3.21 

8.89 

40.21 

82 

1.90 

.61 

31.81 

50.47 

16.56 

3.9 

1.86 

'  Prices  paid  by  farmers. 
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ESTIMATED  FARM  VALUE  OF  IMPORTANT  PRODUCTS,  JUNE  1,  1921  AND  1922. 


state. 

bu^ 
1921 

eat, 

er 

hel. 

1922 

Corr 

bus 

1921 

1922 

Oats 

bU£ 

1921 

1922 

Cts. 

75 

Bar 

bus 
1923 

ley, 
er 
hel. 
1922 

Rye 
bus 

1921 
Os. 

1922 

Bu 

whea 

bus 

1921 

Ck- 

t,per 

hel. 
1922 
Ots. 
112 

Flax 

bus 
1921 

seed, 

ST 

hel. 
3922 

Pota 

^P 
bus 

1921 
Cts. 
30 
58 
55 
78 
90 

60 
37 
70 
48 
60 

47 
102 

90 
108 
160 

158 

189 

75 

82 

111 

28 
43 
35 
81 
123 

61 
62 
96 
136 
91 

111 
158 
137 
143 
170 

186 
149 

55 
103 

73 

116 
143 
64 
98 

69 

55 

73 

145 

toes, 

it 

hel. 
1922 

Swe« 

tatoei 

bus 

1921 

Cts. 

-tpo- 
3,  per 
hel. 
1922 

Hay 

(loose), 
per  ton. 
1921 1 1922 

Coti 
P< 
pou 
1923 

on, 
;r 

nd. 
1922 
Cts. 

Butter, 

per 

pound. 

1921    1S22 

Eggs 
doz 

1921 
Cts. 
33 
38 
31 
41 
50 

37 
29 
32 
26 
22 

23 
22 
25 

•26 

23 
27 
19 
17 
17 

19 
18 
16 
16 
15 

14 
14 
14 
14 
17 

17 
19 
21 
21 
15 

14 
19 
18 
26 
20 

23 
32 
22 
35 

21 
20 
21 
22 

,  per 
en. 

1922 

CIS. 

28 

31 

•    30 
38 
32 

33 
28 
30 
24 
22 

22 

Chiclrens, 

per 

pound. 

1921 1 1922 

Maine 

Cts. 
205 

as. 

220 

CIS. 
94 

Cts. 
92 

Vis. 
67 

Cts. 
120 

Cts. 
110 

Cts. 

CIS. 
105 

CIS. 

CVi. 

Cts. 

64 
100 

97 
132 
104 

108 
88 
128 
113 
134 

110 
143 
135 
154 
171 

165 
169 
140 
147 
149 

87 
80 
91 
138 
149 

82 
116 
107 
153 
162 

144 
185 
161 
158 
169 

195 
170 
106 
117 
59 

157 
167 
94 
111 

98 
80 
119 
106 

CIS. 

Dols.iDols. 
21.20i21..5fl 

CIS. 

Cts. 
43 
49 
38 
44 
45 

42 

36 
38 
38 
45 

32 
30 
30 
34 
39 

34 
46 
26 
21 

27 

27 
29 
26 
25 
24 

24 
24 
24 
24 
26 

24 
31 
31 

38 
28 

26 
31 
21 
34 

28 

40 
SO 
33 
39 

28 
29 
30 
37 

as. 

41 
43 
42 

44 
40 

43 
40 
41 
38 
36 

33 
29 
29 
35 
38 

29 
40 
34 
31 
33 

35 
35 
33 
32 
28 

28 
29 
28 
30 
28 

23 
30 
31 
34 
29 

29 
32 
33 
34 
30 

41 
42 
31 
38 

33 
37 
38 
39 

Cte.  1  CIS. 
31  01  26  4 

New  Hampshire 

26.00 
21.10 
27.70 
22.50 

26.20 
16.30 
19.30 
16.40 
17.00 

15  50 

28.50 
25.50 
28.20 
27.89 

26.10 
18.80 
20.80 
18.00 
16.80 

17.30 
17.70 
18.70 
21.10 
ifl  on 

32  0;  2.^  n 

195 

135 

93 
81 

83 

74 

120 

93 

77 
77 
69 
66 

65 
85 
91 

94 
89 

75 

84 
63 
55 
54 

63 
62 
48 
49 
64 

54 
42 
44 
51 
80 

79 
88 
89 
74 
74 

59 
82 
71 
54 
50 

98 

70 
61 
80 

90 
54 
58 
53 
75 

54 
69 
71 
73 
76 

72 
64 
38 
35 
35 

37 
37 
29 
30 
42 

27 
26 
30 
35 
63 

63 

71 
67 
53 
46 

44 
63 
51 
56 
58 

81 
96 
43 
95 

44 

48 
51 
51 

63 

55 
66 

72 
53 
51 
51 
75 

50 
61 
62 
73 
73 

59 

68 
38 
35 
32 

40 
43 
30 
31 
41 

31 
27 
29 
41 
60 

54 
67 
60 
51 
44 

41 
60 
52 
50 
43 

75 
70 
52 
58 

44 
60 
55 

58 

120 

96 

120 

95 

112 

102 

34  0    ""  1 

34.0 
38.0 

35.0 
30.5 
32.0 
27.0 
30.0 

.30  0 

35  0 

Rhode  Island . . 

167 

130 
123 
94 
94 

32  0 

Connecticut . .  . 

97 
93 

85 
79 
75 

72 
89 

114 
9G 

103 

101 

96 
58 
53 
56 

67 
63 

45 
44 
58 

55 
36 
38 
46 
76 

80 
101 
106 
98 
84 

55 
98 
82 
47 
45 

76 

173 
139 
113 
115 

165 
116 
160 
117 

121 

30  0 

New  York 

135 
135 
138 
143 

147 
156 
154 
169 
200 

198 

125 
148 
125 
125 

131 
136 
140 
143 
211 

159 

97 

78 

104 

29.0 

New  Jersey . 

100 
96 

250 

235 
225 

29  0 

78 

67 

24.2 

Delaware 

24  5 

Maryland 

Virginia... 

115 
105 
102 
126 
230 

158 

104 
103 
89 

119 
228 

132 

140 
120 
110 
102 

100 

115 
85 
90 

26.6 

94 

88 

101 
150 
115 
129 

102 
316 
168 
135 
128 

170 18. 40 

9.4 

18.8 

22  28.0 

23  23  0 

27  3 

West  Virginia. . . 

393  20.50 
319  21.30 
110  26. 30 

20.9 

9.4 
10.6 

10.5 
11.0 

18.7 
19.2 

19.3 
17.4 

24 
26 

22 
25 
22 
21 
21 

22 
22 
22 
21 
19 

18 

23.0 
23.6 

23  0 

20.0 

South  Carolina 

24  6 

Georgia 

\          \ 
92  20. 30|16. 20 
92  21. 40il9. 00 
19613.  50;33.  20 
184:i3. 20 13. 20 
1431."^.  .5013.  .tO 

91   8 

28.0    26.7 

Ohio 

139 
135 
134 

134 
121 
121 
119 
128 

124 
107 
123 
130 
140 

146 
191 

123 
121 
116 

122 
115 
130 
109 
115 

125 
109 
105 
118 
136 

139 
189 
151 

59 
58 
58 

60 
61 
44 
55 

65 
59 
01 

61 

58 
47 
54 

115 
108 
125 

116 
115 
115 
101 
105 

109 
102 
92 
100 
116 

127 
230 

88 
85 
92 

90 
89 
86 
85 
83 

87 
81 
74 
86 
137 

117 
156 

97 

104 

21.3    21.0 

19.5    19.9 

Elinois 

19.3    19.  ft 

Michigan 

100 

119 

120 

95 

82 
87 
75 
64 

1      • 
12.30!l4.40 
14. 00:18. 40 
7.70i  9.40 
11  2010. 10 

20.5 
19.0 
15.8 
17.4 
18.2 

1?  4 

19.0 

160 
158 
152 

240 
235 
234 

19.1 

Minnesota 

* 

17.2 

212 
141 

275 

17.7 

iiis^ouri 

15612.  inllO.  40 

10.0 

18.4 

19.5 

North  Dakota.. 

39 
38 
44 
37 
78 

75 

43 
43 
40 
47 
64 

98 

151 
145 

242 
226 

8.001  9.20 
5.40   6.90 
5.80,  6.30 
8  40    7  30 

14.1 

South  Dakota 

191  13.6;  14.3 

18.  1.5.  7  i  17.1 

Kansas 

163 

179 

152 
159 

136 
118 
130 
135 
145 

174 
134 

132 

IS 
20 

18 
19 
19 
20 
17 

16 
18 
20 
24 
21 

24 
28 
19 
30 

21 
21 

16. 5   17.  8 

Kentucky 

108 
128 

139 

77 

154:36.  90  16.  70 

12218. 40'l6.  00 
109  18.  80  36.  50 
1311.5.50  35.40 
10414.90  33.00 
126j3a  20  11.  50 

1811  8.40    7.50 
1061.5.  0012.  SO 

18.8   19.7 

9.6 
-lO.3 
10.9 
9.6 
9.9 

7.8 
9.5 

19.1 
19.1 

18.4 
17.5 
18.7 

17.0 
18.6 

19.3   20.0 

Al;\hami^ 

20.2   20.1 

Mi<;,'^is.'^ippi 

22.8   22.5 

Louisiana 

20.91  20.3 

Texas 

135 

122 
145 
111 
111 
130 

163 

204 

92 

171 

98 
114 
114 
135 

119 

103 
114 
119 
103 
99 

128 
148 
120 
112 

98 
135 
105 
124 

41 
66 

63 

53 

99 

96 
54 
92 
95 
98 

100 

57 
155 
90 
86 
71 

18.  0|  18.  0 

Oklahoma 

17.0!  17.0 

Arkn.n.'^Rs: 

15.7 
15.2 
20.8 
19.4 

21.0 
27.5 
16.8 
28.8 

18.6 
91  0 

17  4 

Montana. 

77 
90 
75 

130 

■""65 
165 

68 

58 

104 

56 

86 
92 
45 

102 
63 
58 
86 

51 
78 
82 
81 

100 

230 

9.  30:12.  70 
9.  50  10. 10 
8.60  6.80 

11.6011.00 
24.00   9.00 
9.80    8.40 
10.  00   8.  40 

11.6010.20 
l.S.  30  16.  00 
13.  00  10. 60 
12.  90^12.  80 

17  5 

Wyoming 

IS  5 

19.8 

New  Mexico 

240 

180 

19.5 

%  ?, 

Utah 

106 

118 

17.0 

Nevada. 

27.5 

Idaho 

110 

117 

60 
100 
80 

16.9 

Washington 

109 
99 
101 

108 
125 
108 

20.8 

20I  19. 5 
22j  27.9 

IS  0 

218 

177 

9.5 

19.5 

26.0 

United  States. 

127.4 

116.5 

62.5 

61.6 

37.9 

38.4 

61.6 

57.7 

112.2 

- 

88.0 

116.1 

97.5 

145.7 

236.9 

67.1 

104.l|l2S.8 

121.2 

12.  52'l2.  65 

9.8 

18.7 

29.4 

33.5 

19.4 

21.2 

20.7 

20.3 

AVERAGES  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS  JUNE  1,  1922. 
Comparable  Prices  for  Recent  Years  also  Shown. 

(Prices  of  articles  quoted  below  are  averages  of  reports  of  county  crop  reporters,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance  of  county  and  State.] 


Date. 

Wheat, 

per 
bushel. 

Com, 

per 

bushel. 

Oats, 

per 

bushel. 

Barley, 

per 
bushel. 

Rye, 

per 

bushel. 

Buck- 
wheat, 

per 
bushel. 

Pota- 
toes, per 
bushel. 

Sweet 
potatoes, 

per 
bushel. 

Flax- 
seed, 
per 
bushel. 

Apples, 

per 
bushel. 

Hay, 
per  ton. 

Cotton, 

per 
pound. 

Butter, 

per 
pound. 

Eggs, 

per  , 

dozen. 

Chick- 
ens, 
per 

pound. 

1913,  June  1 

Cents. 
82.7 
84.4 
131.  5 
100.0 
248.  5 
202.5 
228.  4 
258.3 

127.4 
112.2 
104.8 
101.2 
105.6 
94.2 
92.7 

93.3 
97.0 
116.9 
117.0 
121.0 
116.5 

Cents. 

60.6 

75.0 

77.9 

74.1 

160.1 

162.5 

171.2 

185.2 

62.5 
62.2 
61.7 
56.2 
51.0 
41.1 
42.3 

43.4 
45.8 
54.8 
56.9 
59.7 
61.6 

Cents. 
36.0 
40.0 
51.3 
42.1 
69.9 
78.1 
71.2 
102.9 

37.9 
35.6 
33.8 
30.1 
31.0 
29.2 
30.3 

31.0 
32.8 
36.6 
36.5 
37.9 
38.4 

Cents. 

52.7 

49.1 

62.0 

59.6 

119.3 

135.4 

109.2 

148.3 

51.6 
50.6 
49.4 
47.0 
45.4 
41.7 
42.2 

43.7 
44.3 
49.6 
52.8 
56.3 
57.7 

Cents. 
64.1 
64.4 
98.1 
^.8 
183.0 
187.6 
143.7 
183.9 

112.2 
103.8 
98.1 
89.9 
88.6 
74.6 
70.2 

69.6 
70.4 

83.5 
84.2 
87.6 
88.0 

CenU. 

70.8 

79.0 

86.9 

87.0 

183.7 

191.0 

165.6 

180.2 

116.1 
115.3 
119.7 
114.4 
106.0 
83.9 
81.2 

83.5 
85.4 
85.8 
92.6 
?:^.3 
97.5 

Cents. 
55.2 
71.3 

50.8 

98.8 

274.0 

75. 5 

121.4 

421.3 

67.1 
69.9 
136.9 
168.6 
137.6 
123.5 
111.1 

108.6 
115.5 
117.8 
113.6 
104.3 
104.1 

Cents. 

92.0 

-94.2 

96.7 

83.4 

149.4 

148.8 

173.7 

216.6 

128.8 
125.0 
144.1 
135.6 
108.3 
89.5 
88.1 

95.1 
96.8 
110.7 
111.7 
114.1 
121.2 

Cents. 
115.8 
136.8 
169.5 
176.5 
298.8 
363.6 
389.3 
421.1 

145.7 
145.  8 
162.1 
164.8 
162.9 
145.0 
144.6 

161.1 
173.3 
236.2 
218.7 
230.6 
236.9 

Genu. 

97.6 
141.0 

90.4 
105.4 
157.2 
158.2 
237.3 
297.0 

169.2 
170.0 
171.2 
163.6 
186.9 
213.9 
168.5 

180.6 
181.7 
197.4 
199.4 
209.1 
213.4 

$10. 55 
11.64 
11.16 
11.47 
14.68 
17.13 
23.30 
24.85 

12.52 
12.61 
11.73 
11.70 
11.36 
11.13 
12.13 

11.33 
11.36 
11.80 
12.30 
12.98 
12.65 

Cents. 
11.5 
12.4 
8.6 
12.2 
.       20.2 
27.4 
29.5 
37.2 

9.8 
9.  B 
9.8 
12.6 
19.8 
17.7 
16  2 

16.3 
15.5 
1.5.9 
16.0 
15.9 
18.7 

Cents. 
25.5 
22.8 
24.8 
26.5 
35.0 
38.6 
49.1 
53.5 

29.4 
29.0 
34.1 
36.6 
38.2 
40.9 
41.1 

40.3 
34  4 
34.7 
34.5 
34.7 
33.5 

Cents. 
16.9 
17.3 
16.6 
19.0 
31.1 
29.8 
38.6 
37.0 

19.4 
22.0 
26.6 
30.4 
34.2 
44.2 
51.1 

44.9 
32.0 
25.4 
19.9 
21.0 
21.2 

Ccnu. 
12.0 

3914,  June  I. 

12.5 

1915,  June  1 

12.2 

1916,  June  1 

13.5 

1917,  June  1 

17.5 

1918,  Junel 

20.0 

1919,  June  1 

25.7 

1920,  June  1 

27.2 

1921,  Jimel 

20.7 

July  1 

21.1 

Aug.  1. 

21.2 

Sept.  1 

20.9 

Oct.  1  . 

20.3 

Nov  1 

19.0 

Dec.l 

18.4 

1922,  Jan.  1 

18.5 

Feb.  1 

38.8 

Mar.  1 

19.4 

Apr.  3 

19.4 

May  3 

19.9 

■limfi  1    . . 

20.3 

June  17, 1922. 
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Cattle   and  Swine  Continue  to  Gain  in 
Number. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  a  large  number  of 
famis,  well  distributed  througbout  the 
United  States,  reporting  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  gained  6.97  per  100  head  on 
hand  on  Jan.  1  during  the  four  months  end- 
ing Apr,  30.  The  rate  of  gain  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  was  at  the  low 
point  of  2.07%  in  1920.  This  was  followed 
by  improvement  to  5.68%  in  1921,  and  the 
improvement  is  continuing  this  year.  The 
calf  birth  rate  of  19.26  per  100  head  of  cattle 
on  Jan.  1  for  these  four  months  is  greater 
than  the  rate  of  18.69%  for  1920  and  of 
18.24%  for  1921. 

A  relative  gain  in  number  since  the  low 
year  of  1920  is  indicated  for  swine  also.  Per 
J 00  swine  on  these  farms  on  Jan.  1,  the  gain 
to  Apr  30  was  16.09  this  year,  compared 
with  10.19%  in  1920.  The  swine  birth  rate 
rose  to  70.84  per  100  swine  on  Jan.  1  from 
64.42%  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 


Changes  in  Live  Stock  on  Farms  January  1  to  May  1, 
1919-1922. 

Item. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

CiTTLE. 

On  farms,  Jan.  1.. .  . 

Per  ct. 
100.00 

Per  ct. 
100.00 

Per  ct. 
100.00 

Per  ct. 
100.00 

Births. 

22.37 
11.46 

18.69 
9.43 

18.42 
8.37 

19  26 

Broi'ght  on  farms... 

9.73 

Increase 

33.83 

28.12 

26.79 

28.99 

Moved  off  farms .... 

Farm  slaughter 

Karm  deaths 

21.71 
2.23 
3.46 

20.45 
1.77 
3.83 

17.03 
1.91 
2.17 

17.41 
1.95 
2.66 

Decrease 

27.40 

26.05 

21.11 

22.02 

Remaining,  May  1.. 

106.43 

102.07 

105. 68 

106.97 

SWINE. 

Births 

71.20 

15.95 

64.42 
11.89 

67.36 
12.66 

70.84 

Brought  on  farms. . . 

12.94 

Increase 

87. 15 

76.31 

80.02 

83.78 

Moved  off  farms 

Farm  slaughter 

Farm  deaths 

49.34 
12.92 
8.67 

40.69 
12.83 
12.60 

42.77 
13.04 
10.77 

41.48 
11.69 
14.  .52 

Decrease...  „. 

70.93 

66.12 

66.58 

67.69 

Remaining;,  May  1.. 

116.22 

110. 19 

113.44 

116.09 

Canners'  Reports  Indicate  Acreage  of  Can- 
ning Tomatoes  to  be  205,900  Acres. 

Canners'  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  May  1  indicated  that  about 
205,900  acres  would  be  planted  to  tomatoes 
for  canning  purposes.  In  1921  the  area  of 
canning  tomatoes  was  87,900  acres  and  in 
1920  it  was  230,600  acres.  TMs  year  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  together 
will  have  about  64,400  acres,  Indiana  47,500, 
California  30,000,  Missouri  10,800,  New  York 
9,000,  Virginia  8,300,  Ohio  7,700,  and  Utah 
5,100  acres.  Five  States — New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Mai^land,^  Indiana,  and  Califor- 
nia— will  have  about  68  %  of  the  total  acreage 
of  canning  tomatoes. 

Recent  rains  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  and  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
have  furnished  an  abundance  of  moisture  for 
tomatoes  and  the  transplanting  of  the  crop 
has  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  weather  condi- 
tions permitted.  With  only  a  portion  of 
the  crop  set  out,  however,  estimates  on  the 
acreage  in  these  sections  were  still  rather 
uncertain. 


Georgia's  Cantaloupe  Production  Forecast 
at  3,729  Carloads. 

The  production  of  commercial  cantaloupes 
in  Georgia  is  forecast  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 


ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  COTTON,  1910-1921. 


Acreage. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Production 
(Census). 

Average 

farm  price 

per 

pound, 

Dec.  1. 

Year. 

Planted. 

Picked. 

Farm  value, 
Dec.l. 

1910 

Acres. 
33, 418,  000 
36, 681, 000 
34, 766, 000 
37, 4.58, 000 
37,  406, 000 
32, 107,  000 
30, 052,  000 
34, 92.5,  COO 
37, 207,  000 
35, 133,  000 
37, 043,  000 
31, 678, 000 

Acres. 
32, 403, 000 
36,  045, 000 
34,  28.3, 000 
37, 089, 000 
36,  .832, 000 
31,  412,  000 
34, 98.5,  000 
33,  841,  000 
36,  008,  000 
33,566,000 
3.5,  878,  000 
30,  .509,  000 

Pounds, 
no.  7 
207.7 
190.9 
182.0 
209.2 
170.3 
156.6 
159.7 
159.6 
161.5 
178.4 
124.5 

Bales.^ 
11, 608, 616 
1.5, 692,  701 
13, 703,  421 
14, 156,  486 
16, 134, 930 
11,191,820 

11,  449,  930 
11,302,375 

12,  040,  .532 
11,  420,  763 
13, 439, 603 

7, 953, 641 

Cents. 
14.1 

8.8 
11.9 
12.2 

6.8 
11.3 
19.6 
27.7 
27.6 
36.6 
13.9 
16.2 

Dollars. 
820,  407, 000 
687,888,000 
817,  055, 000 
862,  708,  000 
549,  036, 000 
631,  160, 000 
1, 122, 295, 000 

1,  .566, 198, 000 
1, 663, 633, 000 

2,  034, 658, 000 
933,  658,  000 
643,933,000 

19U 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1  Bales  of  500  lbs.  gross  weight. 


ment  of  Agriculture  at  3,729  cars  of  350 
standard  crates  each,  compared  mth  a  pro- 
duction of  836  cars  in  1921.  This  year's 
estimated  area  is  7,500  acres,  compared  with 
last  year's  harvested  area  of  1,500  acres.  A 
yield  of  174  crates  per  acre  is  indicated  by 
the  condition  of  the  crop  on  June  1,  com- 
pared with  last  year's  reported  yield  of  195 
crates  per  acre. 


Dmxini  Wheal  Acreage  Above  Average. 

The  area  of  durum  wheat  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana 
is  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  5,276,000  acres,  or  35.2% 
of  the  total  spring  wheat  acreage  of  these 
States.  This  acreage  compares  with 
4,890,000  acres  of  durum  wheat  in  these 
States  in  1921,  or  30.4%  of  their  total  spring- 
wheat  acreage,  and  with  an  average  of 
3,644,000  acres  of  durum  wheat  in  1917-1921, 
or  22.0%  of  all  spring  wheat  in  the  same 
States. 

The  acreage  of  durum  wheat  has  been 
gaining  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
because  of  its  greater  resistance  to  rust  and 
drought  and  its  higher  yield  per  acre  than 
that  of  other  varieties  of  spring  wheat.  The 
price  of  durum  wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
less  than  the  prices  of  other  varieties  of 
spring  wheat  because  of  less  satisfactory 
milling  qualities.  The  late  spring  with 
threat  of  rust  damage  promoted  heavy  plant- 
ing of  durum  wheat. 

Details  concerning  the  acreage  of  durum 
wheat  in  these  States  for  1917-1922  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

Durum  Wheat  Acreage  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana. 


' 

Acreage 
of  spring 

wheat 
including 

durum. 

Durum  - 

wheat. 

Other  varie- 
ties of  spring 
wheat. 

Per 

cent. 

Acres. 

Per 

cent. 

Acres. 

STATE. 

Minn 

N.  Dak 

S.  Dak 

Mont 

2,241,000 
8,121,000 
2,715,000 
1,915,000 

13.0 
42.3 
49.0 
11.5 

291,000 
3,435,000 
1,330,000 

220,000 

87.0 
57.7 
51.0 
88.5 

1,950,000 
4,686,000 
1,385,000 
1,695,000 

Total.. 

14,992,000 

35.2 

5,276,000 

64.8 



9,716,000 

YEAB. 
1917 

14,092,000 
16,224,000 
19,665,000 
16,923,000 
16,082,000 

17.0 
20.4 
19.2 
22.7 
30.4 

2,397,000 
3,313,000 
3, 782, 000 
3, 840, 000 
4,890,000 

83.0 
79.6 
80.8 
77.3 
69.6 

11,695,000 
12,911,000 
15,883,000 

1918 

1919        

1920 

13,083,000 
11,192,000 

1921     

Average.. 

16,597,000 

22.0 

3,644,000 

78.0 

12,953,000 

1922 

14,992,000 

35.2 

5,276,000 

64.8 

9,716,000 

Washington  now  holds  the  field  of  boxed 
apple  movement,  and  New  York  is  the  only 
State  making  considerable  shipments  of 
barreled  apples.  The  season  was  practically 
closed  in  other  producing  sections  by  May  15. 


New  Publications  Issued. 

The  following  publications  were  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  week  ending  June  13,  1922.  A  copy  of 
any  of  them,  except  those  otherwise  noted, 
may  be  obtained  free  upon  application  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  long  as 
the  department's  supply  lasts. 

After  the  department's  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, publications  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Purchase  order  and  remittance 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  direct  and  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Home  Canning  ot  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Pp.  50,  figs. 
15.  Contribution  from  the  Office  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, States  Relations  Service.  Revised,  June,  1922. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1211.) 

Wehworms  Injurious  to  Cereal  and  Forage  Crops,  and 
Their  Control.  By  George  G.  Ainslie,  Entomological 
Assistant.  Pp.  16,  figs.  12.  Contribution  from  the 
the  Bureau  ef  Entomology.  May,  1922.  (Farmers' 
BuUetin  1258.) 

Sitka  Spruce:  Its  Uses,  Growth,  and  Management. 
By  N.  Leroy  Gary,  Forest  Examines-.  Pp.  38,  pis.  20. 
Contribution  from  the  Forest  Service.  May,  1922. 
(Department  Bulletin  1060.)    Price,  25«. 

Sweet-Potato  Storage  Studies.  By  H.  C.  Thompson, 
formerly  Horticulturist,  and  James  H.  Seattle, 
Horticulturist,  Office  of  Horticultural  and  Porno- 
logical  Investigations.  Pp.  10,  figs.  4.  Contribution 
from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  May  29,  1922. 
(Department  Bulletin  1053.)    Price,  6«. 

Of  interest  to  commercial  growers  and  handlers  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

Fusarium  Tuber  Rot  of  Potatoes.  By  George  K.  K. 
Link,  and  F.  C.  Meier,  Pathologists.  Pp.  8,  pis.  2. 
Contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
May,  1922.    (Department  Circular  214.)    Price,  5$. 

Inventory  of  Seeds  and  Plants  Imported  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  during  the 
Period  from  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  21,  1918.  Pp.  54,  pis. 
4.  Contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
May  20,  1922.  (Inventory  Wo.  57.  Nos.  46588  to 
46950.)    Price,  15<f. 

Monthly  Weather  Review.  Vol.  50,  No.  3.  March, 
1922.  May  29,  1922.  Pp.  117-172,  figs.  21,  charts  14. 
Price,  15$  a  copy,  $1.50  a  year,  payable  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents. 

Special  Articles:  The  new  precipitation  section  of 
the  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture.  By  R.  DeC. 
Ward  .—Douglass  on  elinjatic  cycles  and  tree-growth . 
By  A.  J.  Henry. — Clements  on  drouglit  periods  and 
climatic  cycles.  By  A.  J.  Henry. — An  unusual  halo 
observed  at  New  Haven,  Feb.  25,  1922.  By  C.  S. 
Hastings. — Complex  solar  halo  observed  at  EUen- 
dale-,  N.  Dak.  By  C.  S.  Ling.— Recent  contributions 
to  dynamical  meteorology.  By  E.  W.  Woolard. — 
Short  method  of  obtaining  a  Pearson  coefficient  of 
correlation  and  other  short  statistical  processes.    By 

F.  M.  PhiUijjs.- Climate  and  photography.    By  H. 

G.  Cornthwpjte.- Anomalous  storm  tracks.  By  E. 
H.  Bowie.— Temperature  of  the  soil  and  air  in  a 
desert.  By  J.  G.  Sinclair.— Damage  to  wire  service 
by  heavy  snowstorm  in  Kansas.    By  S.  D.  Flora. 


The  total  exports  of  wheat  and  flotu"  from 
Australia  between  Dec.  1,  1921,  and  the  end 
of  February,  1922,  were  equivalent  to 
29,509,000  bus.  according  to  a  semiofficial 
report.  All  of  this  grain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  7,000,000  bus.  of  old  wheat, 
was  grown  this  season. 
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RAINS  IN  MOST  SECTIONS  OF 
THE  NORTH  PROVE  BENEFICIAL 

Too  Much  Rain  in  Parts  of  South — Temperatures 
Mosliy  Favorable  for  Growth  of  Crops. 

Temperature  conditions  were  favorable 
for  the  gro\rth  of  crops  in  moat  sections  of 
the  country  during  the  week  ending  June 
13,  while  copious  rains  fell  in  many  northern 
districts  where  the  need  of  moisture  was 
being  felt.  It  continued  ^"erj'  drj-  in  the  far 
Southwest  and  more  moistm-e  would  be 
beneficial  in  central  'Rocky  Mountain 
regions,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Indiana, 
western  Kentuckj',  central  and  western 
Iowa,  and  most  of  Nebraska.  Rain  was 
much  needed  also  in  central  Washington. 
Some  damage  occurred  from  heaw  rainfall 
in  Oregon  and  Wisconsin,  and  a  severe 
storm  prevailed  in  the  Northeast  on  the 
11th  with  damage  to  orchards  and  crops. 

Farm  v:orl:  and  tranrportatimi . — Cultiva- 
tion was  delayed  by  excessive  moisture  in 
many  Southern  and  Eastern  States  where 
the  fields  are  repiorted  as  very  grassy.  Very 
satisfactoiy  progress  was  made,  however,  in 
all  field  work  in  most  western  and  mid- 
western  districts  under  favorable  weather 
conditions  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
week.  Rain  hindered  the  shipping  of 
fi'uit  and  truck  in  some  Middle  Atlantic 
coast  regions.  Dirt  roads  were  in  bad  con- 
dition in  eastern  and  southern  Texas  where 
heavy  rains  fell,  but  were  improved  in  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  rainfall 
was  compai-ativel}^  light  as  showd  by  Chart 
2  on  page  520. 

WINTER    WHEAT  HIPENING   RAPIDLY. 

Small  grains. — ^Warm  weather  prevailed 
throughout  the  interior  States  during  the 
week  and  rainfall  was  mostly  light  to  moder- 
ate. Under  these  conditions  winter  wheat 
ripened  rapidly  in  all  the  principal  produc- 
ing States,  with  some  complaints  of  prema- 
ture ripening  in  Kansas.  Rainfall  in  the 
Northwestern  States  was  very  beneficial  for 
this  crop,  although  it  continued  too  dry  in 
some  localities,  particularly  in  the  central 
portion  of  Washington.  There  was  some 
damage  by  lodging  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  harm  was  done  by  the  high  wind  and 
heavj'  rain  in  a  few  other  northeastern 
localities.  Some  wheat  was  heading  short 
in  Nebraska  and  complaints  of  light  heads 
on  heavj'  straw  were  received  fi'om  Ken- 
tucky, both  due  to  the  recent  dry  weather. 
Han'esting  was  begun  during  the  week  north- 
ward to  Virginia,  the  southern  portions  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  southeastern 
Kansas.  The  weather  was  particularly  fav- 
orable for  harvest  in  Oklahoma,  but  rather 
unfavorable  in  Tennessee. 

Spring  wheat  was  favorably  affected  by 
the  weather  of  the  week.  The  drought 
that  had  prevailed  in  central  and  south- 
western North  Dakota  was  broken  by  copious 
rainfall,  while  the  crop  was  gi-eatly  bene- 
fited by  the  additional  moisture  received  in 
South  Dakota.  It  was  especially  favorable 
in  Montana,,  with  light  to  moderately  hea%y 
rains  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  favorable 
temperatui-es  for  spring  wheat;  the  crop  was 
making  rapid  growth  in  that  State  and  was 
stooling  nicely. 

The  weather  was  generally  favorable  for 
oats  and  other  small  grains  in  the  North- 


east, and  rainfall  in  the  western  Lak:e  region 
was  very  beneficial.  Oats  were  heading 
short  in  Illinois,  howcA'er,  and  the  crop  con- 
tinued in  poor  condition  in  west-centi-al  and 
northwestern  Iowa.  Moisture  was  still 
needed  in  many  parts  of  Nebraska.  Rice 
continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  south,  but  it  remained  too  cool  for  this 
crop  in  California.  The  weather  was  favor- 
able for  flax  in  the  northern  Great  Plains; 
seeding  continued  in  Montana. 

COEN  FAVORED  BY  CONDITIONS. 

Com. — ^Warm  weather  prevailed  in  the 
principal  corn-gi'owing  States,  except  in 
Texas,  where  the  temperature  averaged 
slightly  below  normal.  More  moistui-e  was 
needed  in  west-central  and  northwestern 
Iowa  and  parts  of  Indiana,  but  there  was 
sufficient  moisture  in  most  districts  and  corn 
made  very  satisfactorj'  gi'owth.  The  plants 
were  mostly  small  in  Missouri,  but  were  of 
good  color  and  growing  fast.  The  crop  was 
making  fine  growth  in  Kansas.  The  progi'ess 
and  condition  of  com  were  mostly  very  good 
in  Texas,  except  on  bottom  lands  wliere  it 
was  poor  and  late.  Cultivation  was  badly 
needed  in  many  southeastern  districts  where 
the  soil  has  been  too  wet,  but  the  crop  was 
well  cultivated  in  Western  States,  Some 
damage  occmTed  from  hail,  wind,  and  flood 
in  Wisconsin. 

Cotton. — The  temperature  averaged  con- 
siderably above  normal  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  belt  and  was  slightty  below 
in  the  western  portion.  Rainfall  was  heavy 
in  many  eastern  localities  and,  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  belt,  from  the  Jlississippi 
Valley  westward  to  eastern  and  southern 
Texas.  Elsewhere  in  the  cotton  States  the 
precipitation  was  mostly  light  to  moderate. 
It  was  generally  favorable  for  cotton  in  most 
of  Arkansas,  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  Texas  ex- 
cept in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions 
where  frequent  and  heavy  rains  were  un- 
favorable. Frequent  rains  interfered  with 
cultivation  in  Louisiana  where  fields  were 
becoming  grassy.  Progress  of  cotton  was 
onlj-  fair  in  Mississippi.  The  week  was 
more  favorable  for  cultivation  in  Alabama, 
but  the  fields  were  still  grassj^  in  that  State 
and  needed  cultivation  badly. 

The  fu-st  half  of  the  week  was  rainy  in 
Georgia  but  the  latter  half  was  genei'ally 
warm  and  dry,  although  the  soil  continued 
too  wet  for  cultivation  and  fields  were  grassy; 
cotton  made  fairly  good  growth  and  was 
blooming  north  to  the  central  di\dsion. 
The  progress  and  condition  of  the  crop  was 
fairly  good  in  South  Carolina;  squares  were 
increasing  rapidly  in  the  east-central  and 
southern  portions  and  the  weather  was  gen- 
erally more  favorable  for  cultivation.  Prog- 
ress was  fail-  in  southwestern  North  Carolina 
but  poor  in  the  northeastern  portion  because 
of -too  much  rain,  although  it  was  more 
favorable  the  latter  part  of  the  week  for 
much-needed  cultivation.  Cotton  made 
generally  good  progress  in  Tennessee. 
Weevils  were  reported  very  active  in  many 
sections  of  the  belt  and  were  aheady  more 
numerous  than  last  j^ear  in  Georgia. 

Truch  and  miscellaneous  crops.- — Weather 
conditions  were  favorable  for  potatoes  and 
truck  crops  in  most  sections  of  the  country 
and-  good  progress  resulted.  Melons  were 
further  injured  by  rains  in  Georgia,  and 
high  temperatures  damaged  tomatoes  and 
melons  to  some  extent  in  Florida.  Exces- 
sive moisture  was  somewhat  detrimental  to 
potatoes  in  southeastern  Virginia  and  to 
truck  croj>s  in  southwestern  New  Jersey. 
The  planting  of  beans  and  late  potatoes  con- 
tinued in  Michigan;  both  crops  look  well  in 


California.  Tobacco  was  improved  by  the 
cuirent  weather,  except  where  damaged  by 
i-ain  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Sugar  cane 
made  good  advance,  but  generally  needed 
ciiltivation.  Sugar  beets  improved  in  West- 
ern States,  except  where  unfavorably  af- 
fected by  dry  weather  in  Utah. 

Pastures,  meadows,  and  stocJ:. — Pastures 
and  meadows  were  improved  by  rain  in  the 
Northwest  and  generally  continued  in  a 
satisfactory'  condition  with  sufficient  moist- 
xrre,  except  in  parts  of  the  cehta-al  and  lower 
Rockjf  Mountain  States.  The  lower  ranges 
needed  rain  in  the  central  mountain  regions, 
although  the  higher  ranges  were  in  excellent 
condition.  Moisture  was  urgently  needed, 
however,  in  most  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, In  central  and  western  New  Mexico 
the  ranges  were  failing  or  burning  badly  and 
stock  losses  increasing.  The  water  supply 
diminished  in  considerable  sections  of  Ai-i- 
zona  and  stock  were  shrinking  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  that  State.  Weather  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  stock  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  countn".  The  harvest  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  and  the  general  hay  crops  continued 
in  most  districts,  with  favorable  weather 
for  Cluing  most  of  the  week  except  in  a  few 
local  districts. 

Fruit. — Severe  local  storms  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  caused  much  damage  to  orchards 
in  central  New  York,  while  hea\y  winds 
blew  off  much  orchard  fruit  in  portions  of 
New  Jersey,  and  some  varieties  of  apples 
were  droppLag  rather  badlj^  in  Colorado. 
:  Otherwise  fruit  made  satisfactory  progress 
in  all  sections  of  the  coimtrj",  but  rains  in 
North  Carolina  were  unfavorable  for  ship- 
ping. Citrus  trees  in  California  were  put- 
ting on  more  new  growth  than  had  been 
expected,  and  grapes  and  olives  were  bloom- 
ing freely  in  that  State.  The  weather 
continued  favorable  for  the  satisfactoiy 
progress  of  citrus  fiiiit  in  Florida. 


Generally  Warm  During  Past  Week 

Temperatures  during  the  week  ending 
June  13  were  persistently  above  normal  in 
practically  all  central  and  northern  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  although  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  experienced  con- 
siderably cooler  weather  in  the  east-centi-al 
and  northeastern  districts.  Much  of  the 
week  was  cool  for  the  season,  however,  in 
the  Pacific  coast  section.  Maximum  tem- 
peratures exceeded  90°  in  most  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  States,  the  middle  and  lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  central  Plains 
area,  while  they  reached  more  than  100°  in 
the  far  Southwest.  East  of  the  Rockies  the 
minimum  temperatures  were  well  above  50° 
in  all  sections  except  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  country.  The  highest  tem- 
peratm-e  reported  was  106°  at  Yuma,  Ariz., 
on  the  9th,  and  the  lowest  was  32°  at  Yellow- 
stone Park  on  the  11th. 

Chart  1,  page  520,  shows  that  the  week  as 
a  whole  was  waimer  than  normal  through- 
out the  country  except  in  the  far  Northwest, 
the  west  Gulf  section,  and  in  most  of  the 
central  and  southern  Pacific  coast  area.  It 
was  especially  warm  from  the  central  Rockj' 
Moimtain  districts  eastward  to  the  lower 
Lakes  and  inthe  North  Atlantic  States,  where 
the  weekly  averages  were  6°  to  more  than 
9°  above  normal. 

Precipitation  was  general  in  the  Southern 
States  during  the  early  part  of  the  week  and 
showers  were  frequent  in  most  of  the  North- 
ern and  Northeastern  States  the  latter  half, 
with  severe  local  storms  in  the  North  At- 
lantic States  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
(Concluded  on  page  519,  columns.) 
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Districts  and 
stations. 


GULF  STATES. 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Key  West 

Tampa 

Pensacola 

MobUe 

Montgomery 

Aimiston 

Birmingham 

Meridian 

VicksbUTg 

New  Orleans — 

Shreveport 

Little  Rock 

Fort  Smith 

BentonviUe 

Oklahoma 

Abilene 

Fort  Worth 

Dallas 

Palestine 

Taylor 

Houston 

Galveston 

Corpus  Christi.. 

San  Antonio 

Del  Rio 

OHIO  VALLEY 
AND  TENNESSEE, 

Memphis 

NashviUe 

Chattanooga 

Knosville 

Lexington 

LouisviUe 

Evansville 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Parkersburg 

EUdns 

Pittsburgh 

LAKE  REGION. 

Canton 

Syracuse 

Os^vego 

Buflalo 

Erie 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Alpena 

GrandRapids... 

Chicago 

Fort  Wayne 

Milwaukee 

Green  Bay 

Escanaba 

Ludington 

Sault  St.  Marie. 

Marquette 

Duluth 

UPPER       MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY. 

St. Paul 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Charles  City... 

Dubuque 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Keokuk , 

Peoria 

Terra  Haute 

Springfield,  lU . 

St.  Louis 

Cairo 


Av- 
er- 
age. 


82 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


Total 


+3 

0 

0 

+2 

0 

-1 

-1-2 

-f2 

+1 

4-2 

0 

+1 

-1 

+2 

+2 

+Z 

+Z 

-1 

-1 


-1-3 
-f3 
+1 

+5 
+2 
+2 
+6 
-t-5 
+6 
-f4 
+i 
-t-4 
-t-4 


+2 
+i 
0 
+2 
-1-6 
+5 
+6 
-f-8 
+1 
+^ 
+1 

+n 


-MO 

+i 

-i-3 


+4 
+3 
+4 


+2 
-F5 
-1-6 
4-6 
-t-6 
4-6 
4-7 
4-7 
4-6 


4-7 
4-4 
4-4 


Precipitation. 


Week 
ending 
June  13. 


In. 
0.1 

T. 

0 
0.1 
0.4 
0.4 
0.2 
3.1 
0.1 
1.1 
1.6 
1.7 
1.2 
2.1 
0.2 
0.3 

T. 

T. 
0.2 
0.4 
6.3 
0.4 
4.4 
6.3 
3.4 
0.9 
0.1 


0.5 
2.3 
1.1 
0.4 
1.5 
2.8 
1.0 
0.3 
0.1 
0.8 
1.4 
1.6 
0.7 


0.2 
5.7 
2.0 
1.4 
L4 
1.1 
1.4 
0.7 
2.5 
0.8 
1.2 

T. 
0.9 
0.8 
4.4 
0.3 
3.3 

T. 
0.2 
1.6 


1 

2.0 

2.9 

0.4 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

0.7 

3.2 

1.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


In. 
-1.3 
-2.1 
-1.3 
-1. 
-0.6 
-0.9 
-0.8 
4-2.2 
-0.8 
0 
4-0.5 
4-0.3 
4-0.4 
4-1.3 
-0.7 
-0.6 
-0.8 
-0.8 
-0.4 


4-5.4 
-0.5 


Mar.  1  to 
June  13. 


Total. 


4-5.3 

4-2.8 

0 

-0.5 


-0.7 
4-1.2 
4-0.1 
-0.5 
4-0.7 
4-1.9 
4-0.1 
-0.7 
-0.9 
4-0.1 
4-0.5 
4-0.6 
-0.2 


-0.6 
4-4.8 
4-1.2 
4-0.8 
4-0.5 
4-0.1 
4-0.6 
-0.2 
4-1.7 
0 
4-0.6 
-0.8 


0 
4-3.7 
-0.4 


-0.5 
-0.6 
4-0.5 


4-0.8 
4-1.0 
4-2.0 
-0.7 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-1.1 
-0.3 
4-2.1 


-0.5 
-0.7 
-0.6 


In. 
13.6 
6.0 
7.3 
5.2 
16.5 
2L9 
25. 
25.9 
18.9 
19.4 
20.7 
20.9 
23.5 
20. 
11.9 
1L3 
19.1 
16.5 
25.5 
29.1 
27.7 
18.0 
27.5 
15.4 
13.4 
14.1 
10.2 


16.7 
21.2 
22.2 
17.2 
17.4 
17.6 
16.0 
18.6 
13.2 
12.9 
15.8 
15.5 
2.6 


9.3 
18.9 

2.0 

8.8 
10.4 
10.9 
14.0 
11.2 

8.4 

5.5 
11.5 
12.6 
14.6 

7.3 
12.6 

9.4 
12.0 

7.9 
10.2 
10.2 


7.5 
12.9 
12.5 

8,8 
10.0 
10.7 
12.0 

a.  8 

16.2 


17.4 
14.3 
15.1 


Per 
cent 
o£ 
nor- 
mal. 


In. 

107 
40 
90 
47 
127 
123 
159 
183 
131 
116 
117 
126 
157 
125 
83 
75 
152 
184 
255 


194 

147 


139 
179 
151 
157 


97 
139 
138 
110 
13 1 
127 
121 
137 
110 
117 
131 
117 

21 


193 
22 
94 
102 
107 
148 
115 
78 
62 
122 
122 


71 
126 
106 


95 
114 
111 


136 

125 
75 
87 
94 

106 
82 

130 


135 
110 
114 


Districts  and 
stations. 


ATLANTIC  COAST 

Eastport 

Portland,  Me. .. 

Burlington 

Northfield 

Boston 

Nantucket , 

New  Haven 

Albany 

Binghamton 

New  York 

Scranton , 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 

Trenton 

Atlantic  City. . 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Lynchburg 

WytheviUe 

AsheviUe 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 

Hatteras 

Wilmuigton . . . 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Augusta 

Atlanta , 

Macon 

Savannah 

Thomasville... 

MOUNTAIN 
REGION. 

Havre 

Kalispell 

Helena 

YeUowstone  Pk 

Sheridan 

Lander , 

Cheyenne 

Grand  Junction. 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Amarillo 

EI  Paso 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe 

Flagstaff 

Phoenix 

Yuma 

Independence... 

Tonopah 

Modena 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

Reno 

Wiimemucca 

PocateUo 

Boise 

Lewiston 

WaUaWaiia"!! 
Spokane 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Tatoosh  Island. . 

Seattle 

North  Head 

Portland,  Oreg.. 

Roseburg 

Eureka 

Red  Bluff 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco... 

Fresno 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Week  end- 
ing June  13. 


Aver- 


se 


78 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


Total. 


4-3 
4-7 
4-5 
4-4 
4-8 
4-6 
4-8 
4-11 
4-5 
4-7 
4-6 
+5 
4-8 
4-8 
4-9 
4-6 
+5 
4-5 
4-4 
4-6 
4-2 
4-4 
4-5 
4-6 
4-5 
4-5 
4-2 


4-3 
4-4 
4-1 

4-4 
4-5 
4-1 


-3 
-2 
-3 
-3 
4-4 
4-4 
4-6 
4-1 
4-9 
4-8 
4-3 
4-5 
0 
4-3 


4-8 

^2 

0 

4-1 


4-1 
4-1 
4-4 


4-2 


4-2 
4-2 
4-2 
-4 
-2 
4-3 
-4 


-1 


Precipitation. 


Week  end- 
ing  Jime  13. 


In 
0.8 
0.5 
2.0 
2.1 
1.5 

T. 
1.0 
0.1 
1.6 
0.2 
0.5 
1.0 

T. 
0.1 
0.9 
1.5 
0.4 
3.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.7 
0.3 
0.5 
1.8 
1.0 
1.0 
0.1 
0.2 
0.5 
L6 
1.1 
0.7 
0.1 
0.1 


0.4 
0.3 
1.3 
0.1 
1.0 
T 
T 
0 
0 
T. 
0 
0 
T 
0 


T. 
( 
T. 
T. 

0 


0.5 
0.4 
0.5 
T. 


0 

0 
T. 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 
T 
T 

0.3 
T. 

0 

0 

0 


De- 
par- 
ture 
from 
nor- 
mal. 


Total. 


In. 

4-0.2 

-0.3 

4-1.2 

4-L4 

4-0.7 

-0.4 

4-0.3 

-0.9 

4-0.7 

-0.6 

-0.2 

4-0.2 

—0.7 

-0.7 

4-0.1 

4-0.6 

-0.6 

4-2.1 

-0.4 

-a 

-0.3 

-0.7 

-0.5 

H-0. 

-0.1 

-0.3 

-1.3 


-0.4 
4-0.6 
4-0.2 
-0.1 
-1.5 
-1.0 


-0.4 
-0.1 
4-0.6 
-0.3 


March  1  to 
June  13. 


Per 

cent 
of 

nor- 
mal. 


In 
8.2 
15.7 


-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.1 
-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.8 
-0.1 
-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.1 

T. 
0 

T. 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 

0 
-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.2 
4-0.3 
4-0.1 
4-0.2 
-0.4 


-LI 
-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.3 
4-0.7 
-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.1 
4-0.2 

0 
T. 
-0.1 

0 


11.6 
14.1 
13.2 
13.8 
13.1 
12.2 
12,4 
12.0 
10.5 
11.3 
11.3 
10.5 
1.3.2 
9.6 
17.8 
14.7 
15.3 
16.8 
11.6 
18.4 
15.8 
24.2 
16.3 
15.2 
21.8 
19.0 
23.0 
26.0 
21.8 
14.8 
15.3 


4.6 
4.6 
5.7 
2.9 
7.9 
6.2 
5.5 
1.5 
5.4 
3,1 
11,7 
0,8 
4,7 
2,5 
5,3 
L4 
0,5 
0.1 
1.1 
3 

7.6 
1.3 
1 

4,7 
5,6 


2.9 
0.5 


8.0 
14.3 
11.3 
8,5 
9.8 
1.6 
2.0 
3.8 
2.1 


2.4 
L8 


In. 
66 
130 


129 
112 
130 
106 
133 
128 
104 
112 

98 
104 

92 

96. 
108 

76 
125 
118 
122 
122 

79 
134 
109 
154 
128 
124 


164 
172 
184 
164 
123 
104 


92 
94 
114 
47 


91 
58 
81 
65 

170 
67 

163 
76 

109 

140 

100 
13 
24 
97 

114 
49 
60 
71 

125 


86 
124 
99 
94 
70 
23 
33 
65 
66 


Tempera- 
ture. 

Precipitation. 

Districts  and 

Week 
ending 
June  13. 

Week 
ending 
June  13. 

Mar.  1  to 
June  13. 

stations. 

Aver- 
age. 

De- 
part- 
ure 
from 
nor- 
mal. 

Total. 

De- 
part- 
ure 
from 
nor- 
mal. 

Total. 

Per 
cent 
of 
nor- 
mal. 

MISSOURI 
VALLEY. 

Springfleld,  Mo.. 
Columbia,  Mo... 

Kansas  City 

St.  Joseph 

Wichita... 

76 
78 
78 
78 
76 
76 
78 

11 

74 
70 
66 
70 
70 
62 
58 
68 
58 

4-5 
4-5 
4-6 

'"+3 
4-4 
4-7 
4-9 
4-8 
4-6 
4-4 
4-4 
4-3 
4-5 
-1 
-3 
+5 
-4 

In. 

T. 
0.2 
0,2 

T, 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

T. 
1.2 
0.5 
0.2 
0.6 
2.7 
L3 
0.2 
1.1 
1.4 
0.4 

In. 
-1.0 
-0.7 
-0.0 



-L2 
-0.8 
-1,0 
-0,8 
0,0 
-0,2 
-0,6 
-0,2 
4-2.1 
4-0,5 
-0.8 
4-0,3 
4-0.4 
-0.5 

In. 

15.8 

23.1 

13.0 

13,0 

15,4 

In. 
101 
173 
100 

"129 

Dodge  City 

Concordia 

North  Platte.... 
Omaha 

8.6 
5.3 
7.3 

7.4 
6.1 
7.8 
7,6 
4,9 
7,2 
4,7 
5,3 
5,0 

82 
71 
66 

Sioux  City 

Valentine 

Rapid  City 

Pierre 

74 
73 
99 
114 

Huron 

62 

Moorhead 

Devils  Lake 

Bismarck 

Williston 

89 
72 
73 
84 

Note:  T,  Indicates  amount  too  small  for  measure- 
ment. 


Generally  Warm.  During  Past  Week. 
(Concluded  from  page  518.) 

of  the  11th,  resulting  in  some  damage  to 
l)roperty  and  considerable  loss  of  life, 
particularly  in  New  York.  The  maximum 
wind  velocity  at  New  York  for  a  period  of 
five  minutes  was  at  the  rate  of  72  miles  per 
hour. 

Chart  2,  page  520,  shows  that  rainfall  for 
the  week  was  heavy  in  some  west  Gulf  sec- 
tions, ranging  fi"om  3  to  more  than  6  inches 
in  southern  Louisiana  and  southeastern 
Texas.  It  was  also  heavy  locally  in  some 
interior  northeastern  localities  and  in  the 
western  Lake  region.  Elsewhere  the  falls 
were  light  to  moderate  generally,  although 
they  were  heavy  in  a  few  localities,  while 
more  than  an  inch  occurred  in  much  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains  area.  Little  or  no 
rain  fell  in  the  central  Great  Plains  States, 
and  from  the  southern  and  centi-al  Rocky 
Mountain  districts  westward. 

Sunshine  was  deficient  from  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  southward,  espe- 
cially in  some  west  Gulf  localities  where  less 
than  30  %  of  the  normal  was  received .  There 
was  much  sunshine,  however,  from  the  lower 
Missouri  Valley  westward  and  southwest- 
ward,  and  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  lower  Lake  region. 


Change  in  Weather  MateriaL 

In  place  of  the  State  Telegraphic  Summa- 
ries which  heretofore  have  been  published, 
a  tabulated  statement  giAang  the  weekly 
summary  of  temperature  and  rainfall  con- 
ditions with  departures  from  normal,  and 
such  additional  details  concerning  the 
weather  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  and 
available  from  time  to  time,  is  to  be  printed. 
This  change  takes  effect  with  this  issue. 
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CHART  1.— DEPARTURE  OF  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  FROM  THE  NORMAL,  WEEK  ENDING  8  A.  M.,  JUNE  13,  1922. 


CHART  2.— PRECIPITATION,  INCHES,  WEEK  ENDING  8  A.  M.,  JUNE  13,  1922. 
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